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This Continent a Single Entity 


OUR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to the House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada, November 14, 1953 


Mr. Prime Minister, Members of the Canadian Houses 
of Parliament, distinguished guests and friends. 


{In French} 


Mes salutations s’adressent également 4 mes amis Canadiens 
qui parlent francais. Je sais que je fais preuve d'une grande 
témerité en essayant de m’exprimer, si peu soit-il, dans cette 
langue. Aussi, fais-je appel 4 vorte indulgence pour toutes 
les erreurs que je peux commettre en vous faisant part person- 
nellement et directement de mes sentiments d’amitié et de 
haute estime. 

Je vous salue également pour la part importante que vous 
avez pi.se, de concert avec vos fréres de langue anglaise, en 
développement de ce grand pays. 

[ Translation: My greetings are addressed equally to my 
Canadian friends who speak French. I know that I show 
great rashness in trying to express myself, even slightly, in 
that language. Also, I appeal to your indulgence for all the 
errors I may commit in bringing you personally and directly 
my feelings of friendship and of high esteem. 

{I salute you also for the important part you have taken, 
with your English-speaking brethren, in developing this great 
country. } 

Mr. Prime Minister, for the very great generosity of the 
personal sentiments you expressed toward me I am humbly 
grateful. For the reception that Mrs. Ejsenhower and I have 
experienced here throughout this city we should like to extend 
to all of your citizens, from all our people, our very deep 
appreciation, especially for the honor of being received before 
this body. I assure you, you have given us a distinction we 
shall never forget. 

Since World War II, I now have been privileged, three 
times, to visit this great country and this beautiful city. 


M R. SPEAKER of the Senate, Mr. Speaker of the House, 


On my first visit, more than seven years ago, I came to 
express to the Canadian people a field commander's apprecia- 
tion of their memorable contribution in the liberation of the 
Mediterranean and European lands. 

On my second, I came to discuss with your Governmental 
leaders your country’s role in the building of Atlantic security. 
Both visits, in the warmth and spirit of a great people’s 
welcome, were days that I shall remember all my life. 

This day I again salute the men and women of Canada. 

As I stand before you my thoughts go back to the days 
of global war. In that conflict, and then through the more 
recent savage and grievous Korean battles, the Canadian 
people have been valorous champions of freedom for mankind. 

Within the framework of the NATO, in the construction of 
new patterns for international security, in the lengthy and 
often toilsome exploration of regional alliance, they have 
been patient and wise devises of a stout defense for the 
Western World. Canada, rich in natural gifts, far richer in 
human character and genius, has earned the gratitude and the 
affectionate respect of all who cherish freedom and seek peace. 

I am highly honored by the invitation of the Parliament 
that I address it. For your invitation is rooted in the friend- 
ship—the sense of partnership—that for generations has been 
the hallmark of relations between Canada and the United 
States. Your country, my country—each is a better and 
stronger and more influential nation because each can rely 
upon every resource of the other in days of crisis; because 
of this each can work and grow and prosper with the other 
through years of quiet peace. 

We, of our country, have long respected and admired 
Canada as a bulwark of the British Commonwealth and a 
leader among nations. As no Soviet wile or lure can divide 
the Commonwealth, nothing will corrupt the Canadian-Ameti- 
can partnership. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


SYMBOL OF PARTNERSHIP 

We have a dramatic symbol of that partnership in the 
favored topic of every speaker addressing an audience made 
up of both our peoples—our unfortified frontier. But though 
this subject has become shopworn and well-nigh exhausted 
as a feature of after-dinner oratory, it is still a fact that our 
common frontier grows stronger every year, defended only 
by friendship. Its strength wells from indestructible and 
enduring sources—identical ideals of family and school and 
church, and traditions which come to us from a common past. 

Out of this partnership has evolved a progressive prosperity 
and a general well-being, mutually beneficial, that is without 
parallel on earth. In the years ahead the pace of our mutual 
growth will surely be no less. 

To strive, even dimly, to foresee the wonders of Canada’s 
next generation is to summon the utmost powers of the imagi- 
nation. This land is a mighty reservoir of resources. Across 
it, at this moment, there moves an extraordinary drama of 
enterprise and endeavor — Canadians, rapidly building basic 
industries, converting waters into hydroelectric energy, scruti- 
nizing your soil for new wealth, pushing into the barrens 
of the north for minerals and for oil. You, of Canada, are 
building a magnificent record of achievement. My country 
rejoices in it. 

More than friendship and partnership is signified in the 
relations between our countries. These relations that today 
enrich our peoples justify the faith of our fathers that men, 
given self-government, can dwell at peace among themselves, 
progressive in the development of their material wealth, _— 
to join in the defense of their spiritual community, ready to 
arbitrate differences that may rise to divide them. This Parlia- 
ment is an illustrious symbol of a human craving, a human 
search, a human right to self-government. 

The free legislature of the world speak for the free peoples 
of the world. In their deliberations and in actions they mirror 
the ideas, the traditions, the fundamental philosophies of their 
respective nations. 

On the other hand, every free nation, secure in its own 
economic and political stability, reflects the responsible leader- 
ship and the wise comprehension which its legislature has 
brought to the management of public affairs. 

Now this continent uniquely has been a laboratory of self- 
government, in which free legislatures have been an indispen- 
sabel force. What is the result? It is a mighty unity built 
of values essentally spiritual. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENTITY 

This continent, of course, is a single physical and geographi- 
cal entity. But physical unity, however, broken by territorial 
lines, fortress chains and trade barriers, is characteristic of 
every continent. Here, however, independent and sovereign 
peoples have built a stage on which all the world can see: 

1. Each country’s patriotic dedication to its own enlightened 
self-interest, but free from vicious nationalistic exploitation of 
grudge or ancient wrong. 

2. A joined recognition that neighbors, among nations as 
among individuals, prosper best in neighborly cooperation, 
factually exemplified in daily life. 

3. An international will to cast out the bomb and the gun 
as arbiters and to exalt joint search for truth and justice. 

Here, on this continent, we present an example that other 
nations some day surely will recognize and apply in their 
relationship among themselves. My friends, may that day be 
close. Because the only alternative—the bankruptcy of arma- 
ment races and the suicide of nuclear war—cannot for long— 
must not for long—be tolerated by the human race. 
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Great has been our mutual progress. It foreshadows what 
we together can accomplish for our mutual good. 

Before us of Canada and the United States lies an immense 
panorama of opportunity in very field of human endeavor. 
A host of jobs to be done together confront us. Many of 
them cry for immediate attention. As we examine them to- 
gether in the work days ahead, we must never allow the 
practical difficulties that impede progress te blind our eyes 
to the objectives established by principle and by logic. 

With respect to some aspects of our future development, 
I hope I may, without presumption, make three observations. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


The first is: The free world must come to recognize that 
trade barriers, although intended to protect their country’s 
economy often in fact shackle its prosperity. In the United 
States there is a growing recognition that free nations can- 
not expand their productivity and economic strength without 
a high level of international trade. 

Now in our case, yours and ours, our two economies are 
enmeshed intricately with the world economy. Obviously we 
cannot risk sudden dislocation in industry and agriculture and 
widespread unemployment and distress, by hasty decisions to 
accomplish suddenly what inevitably will come in an orderly 
economic evolution. ‘‘Make haste slowly’’ is a homely maxim 
with international validity. 

Moreover, every common undertaking, however worth 
while it may be, must be understood in its origins, its applica- 
tions, its effects by the peoples of our two countries—without 
this understanding it will have negligible chance of success. 
Canadians and citizens of the United States do not accept 
government by edict or decree. Informed and intelligent 
cooperation is, for us, the only source of enduring accomplish- 
ment. 

To study further the whole subject of United States foreign 
economic policy, we have at home appointed a special com- 
mission with wide representation including members of the 
Congress as well as spokesmen for the general public. From 
the commission's studies will come, we hope, a policy which 
can command the support of the American people and which 
will be in the best interests of the United States and the 
free world. 

Toward the strengthening of commercial ties between 
Canada and the United States officials of our two governments 
have for some months been considering the establishment of 
a joint economic and trade committee. This committee, now 
approved, will consist of Cabinet officers of both countries. 
They will meet periodically to discuss in broad terms economic 
and trade problems and the means for their equitable solution. 
I confidently believe that out of this process, the best interests 
of both our countries will be more easily harmonized and 
advanced. 

St. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 

The second observation is this: Joint development and use 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway is inevitable—is 
sure and certain. With you, I consider this measure a vital 
addition to our economic and national security. Of course, 
no proposal yet made is entirely free from faults of some 
sort. But every one of them can be corrected—given patience 
and cooperation. 

In the United States my principal security advisers, com- 
prising the National Security Council, favor the undertaking 
for national defense reasons. The Cabinet favors it on both 
security and economic grounds. A committee of the United 
States Senate has approved a measure authorizing it. 
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This measure provides for United States participation in a 
joint development by both countries. The proposal now 
awaits action by the United States Senate which, I am confi- 
dent, will act favorably on it, or some similar measure. The 
ways and means for assuring American cooperation in this 
great project will, I hope, be authorized and approved during 
the coming session of the Congress. 

I have noted with satisfaction the New York Power 
Authority's acceptance of the Federal Power Commission's 
license. With this act the stage is set for a start on the St. 
Lawrence power project which will add materially to the 
economic strength of both countries. 


PROTECTION FROM ATTACK 


My third observation is this: You of Canada and we of the 
United States can and will devise ways to protect our North 
America from any surprise attack by air. And we shall 
achieve the defense of our continent without whittling our 
pledges to Western Europe or forgetting our friends in the 
Pacific. 

The basic threat of Communist purpose still exists. Indeed, 
the latest Soviet communication to the Western world is tru- 
culent, if not arrogant, in tone. Our security plans . must 
now take into account Soviet ability to employ atomic attack 
on North America, as well as on countries, friendly to us, 
lying closer to the U. S. S. R. Their atomic stockpile will, 
of course, increase in size, and means of delivery will increase 
as time goes on. 

Now each of our two nations seeks a secure home for 
the realization of its destiny. Defense of our soil presents 
a challenge to both our peoples. It is a common task. De- 
fensively, as well as geographically, we are joined beyond 
any possibility of separation. This element in our security 
problem is an accepted guide of the service leaders, the 
Government officials and the Legislatures on both sides of 
the border. 

In our approach to the problem, we both realize that purest 
patriotism demands and promotes effective partnership. Thus 
we evolve joint agreements on all those measures we must 
jointly undertake to improve the effectiveness of our defenses, 
but every arrangement rests squarely on the sovereign nature of 
each of our two peoples. 

Canada and the United States are equal partners. Neither 
dares to waste time. There is a time to be alert and a time 
to rest. These days demand ceaseless vigilance. We must be 
ready and prepared. The threat is present. The measures of 
defense have been thoroughly studied by official bodies of 
both countries. The Permanent Joint Board on Defense has 
worked assiduously and effectively on mutual problems. Now 
is the time for action on all agreed measures. 


WORLDWIDE SECURITY 


Steps to defend our continent are, of course, the one part 
of the worldwide security program. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, for example, is an essential defense of 
Ottawa and of Washington, and for our neighbors to the 
south, as well as of communities thousands of miles to the 
eastward. Implicit in the consultations and detailed studies 
which must continue and in the defenses which we have 
already mounted is the need for worldwide vigilance and 
strength. But the purpose is defense. We have no other aim. 

In common with others of the free world, the United States 
does not rely on military strength alone to win the peace. 
Our primary reliance is a unity among us forged on common 
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adherence to moral principals. This reliance binds together 
in fellowship all those who believe in the spiritual nature 
of man, as the child of God. 

Moreover, our country assuredly claims no monoply on 
wisdom. We are willing — nay, anxious— to discuss with 
friends and with any others all possible paths to peace. We 
will use every means—from the normal diplomatic exchange 
to the forum of the United Nations—to further this search. 
We welcome ideas, expressions of honest difference, new 
proposals and new interpretations of old ones—anything and 
everything offered for the advancement of man’s oldest aspira- 
tion. 

There are no insoluble problems. Differences can be re- 
solved; tensions can be relieved. The free world, I deeply 
believe, holds firmly to this faith, striving earnestly toward 
what is just and equitable. 

My friends, allow me to interpolate here merely an ex- 
pression of my own personal faith. I call upon all of you 
who were in responsible position, either in civil government 
or in the military world in the dark days of *40 and '41 and 
‘42. There seemed no place from which to start to conquer 
the enemy that bid fair to enslave us all. Already he had 
put the most of Europe under his heel. 

When I stop to think of the bewilderment of our people, 
the fears of our people in those days, and then how, in a 
few short years, we were coming home to celebrate that 
great victory that we thought could at last mark the end of 
all wars. We see how fast human outlook can change from 
one of despondency, almost of despair in many quarters, to 
one of exultation. 

Now today, as we fail to understand the intransigence that 
we feel marked others, as we try to color every proposal we 
make with what we believe to be reason, understanding, even 
sympathy, as we are nonplussed as to why these offers are 
never taken up. Let us never despair that faith will win 
through. 

The world that God has given us is of course material in 
its values, intellectual and spiritual. We have got to hand all 
to those who come after us this balance of values and par- 
ticularly the certainty that they can enjoy the same kind of 
opportunity in this spiritual, intellectual and material world 
that we, who will then be their ancestors, enjoyed before them. 
That, it seems to me, is the real problem that Canada and 
the United States today have together. It is the one reason 
I get such a thrill every time I come to this country, because 
here I sense in the very atmosphere your determination to 
work in that direction; not acknowledging defeat, certain 
that we can win because there are values that man treasures 
above all things else in the world that are now at stake. 

And the free world believes that practical problems should 
be solved practically. That they should be solved by orderly 
procedure, step by step, so that the foundation for peace, 
which we are building in concert with other nations, will 
be solid and unshakable. I deem it a high privilege to 
salute, through this their Parliament, the Canadian people 
for the strength they have added to this faith—and for the 
contribution they are making toward its realization. 

Beyond the shadow of the atomic cloud, the horizon is 
bright with promise. No shadow can halt our advance to- 
gether. For we, Canada and the United States, shall use 
carefully and wisely the God-given graces of faith and reason 
as we march toward it—toward the horizon of a world 
where each man, each family, each nation lives at peace in a 
climate of freedom. 
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America, Grateful Child of Mother Europe 


WHAT WE GIVE IS THE PAYMENT OF A DEBT 


By HIS EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
Delivered in Brussels, Belgium, October 23, 1953 


EW words in any language have dearer or richer asso- 
F ciations than the word, patria. Suggesting at once that 

eternal homeland in Heaven towards which all our ac- 
tivities here below should be directed, it calls to mind, at the 
same time, that earthly homeland from which each one of us 
springs—that place of origin we call our native land, whose 
culture and national character shape us and give us our dis- 
tinctive cast as men. 

Here in Belgium there is no need for me to speak of the 
meaning of patria. You have shown how dear to you is your 
native soil and what enormous sacrifices you are prepared to 
make in its behalf. Small in size, yet great in spirit, you have 
proclaimed in a deathless way how holy a thing is the love 
of one’s native land. 

Twice in a generation you have found the invader in your 
midst. Twice you have witnessed his ruthless destruction of 
your homes, your churches and your schools. Twice you have 
experienced the heartbreaking desolation, privation and pillage 
of war. But with all this you have known glory of a kind 
that few nations ever achieve. It has been your glory to have 
had a King Albert and a Cardinal Mercier to lead and to 
sustain you. It has been your glory to have survived as a 
people when, by human standards, you should have been com- 
pletely crushed. That you did survive is due to no force of 
arms, no overpowering physical might, rather is it due to your 
sturdy reliance on God, to your unconquerable spirit, and to 
the fact that your roots are struck deeply into the good soil of 
your native and beloved Belgium. 

In speaking to you today I am fulfilling a life-long desire 
to pay public tribute to a gallant, God-fearing people. Bel- 
gium! I salute you! With your storied cities, your old and 
beautiful towns, your celebrated universities and your glorious 
culture, you are exemplar to many other lands. With your 
enduring witness to the things of the spirit, with your elo- 
— reminder that physical force is not the final factor in 
isposing of the affairs of men—you are a unique and inspir- 
ing symbol to the dispossessed of this world. Proud am I to 
salute this homeland and fatherland of so much that is dear 
to the heart of my own countrymen. 

What Belgium stands for accords with the deepest convic- 
tions I hold as an American—convictions best expressed in 
the language of our common faith in God. We are free men 
and our freedom is from the Almighty. That is the basis of 
our faith; that is our ultimate strength—a strength and a 
faith that bind your native land and mine in enduring bonds 
of friendship sealed and sanctified in the shedding of the 
blood of our honored, heroic dead. Long may our common 
friendship bring its blessings to our world! 

In Europe, particularly, may these blessings help to compen- 
sate for much of the bitterness, suspicion and distrust of 
America which, I am told, has been engendered in the post-war 
years. It is understandable that such suspicion and distrust 
should emanate from Communist sources but Americans find 
it difficult to understand why there should be so deep a dis- 
trust of them on the part of many non-Communist spokesmen 
and writers in Western Europe. The unity of the West is 
not so sturdy or so unshaken that it can stand the strain of 
| eeones: or name-calling within its own ranks. In every, 
ree society ample allowance should be made for constructive 





criticism. Indeed, it is one of the glories of free men that 
they can offer each other such criticism and still maintain 
their common ground, their common purpose. However, it 
seems, in these latter days, that certain critics in Europe have 
not honored the canons of constructive criticism in their judg- 
ments of America. They see us only in our worst light. Their 

urpose in criticising seems designed to hurt, not to help. 

he litany of tired, jaded charges against us is run through 
with little or no attempt made to understand our true nature 
as a people. Thus to such critics we are a grossly materialistic 
nation. We are vulgar, pre-occupied with trivia, possessing 
neither culture or soul. We are the New Carthage, all wealth 
and no spirit. We have no God but money and we have no 
concern Pe anyone but ourselves. Such, then, is the picture 
painted of us by these critics and the conclusion they draw is 
that since there is little to choose between Russia and America, 
a plague is pronounced on both their houses. 

Is America then so scabrous? Has she so quickly forfeited 
her fair name? Are these critics right who speak thus of her, 
and do they speak for the world of men? 

I do not think so and I will tell you why. Within the last 
decade I have visited every part of the globe and have thrice 
circled the earth! I trudged with soldiers over the battle- 
fields of Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Far East. I 
entered Belgium with the troops of liberation and my heart 
beat faster at the sincerity and warmth of the welcome which 
the Belgian people gave to us. I recall the weary faces of 
soldiers, the cumulative effect of war upon civilian popula- 
tions, the pain and privation it brings to humanity—all this 
I am familiar with because I have seen it with my own eyes. 
I have seen, too, the desperate needs created by war—the need 
for food, for clothing and for medical supplies. The response 
made by America to these world-wide needs, through its gov- 
ernmental and private agencies, has elicited widespread grati- 
tude. I have seen this registered on the faces of hundreds of 
thousands. You cannot mistake the expression of gratitude in 
the sorrowful eyes and worn, pallid ee of the sick, home- 
less and hungry. Gratitude speaks its own language and I 
feel sure that the people of ravaged countries will always 
have cause to remember with thanksgiving what America did 
for them in their hour of need. They will remember America 
as something more than a self-centered, materialistic power. 
They will remember her as a land whose heart is easily touched 
and whose kindness to the needy is unbounded. 

That America responded as she did is not due to any desire 
on her part to satisfy imperialistic ambitions, nor is it inspired 
by a homely desire to export what is called ‘The American 
Way of Life.” America’s generosity, her desire to share her 
substance with those less fortunate, springs from a deep evan- 
gelical motive. We are not the spirit-less people we are made 
out to be. Religion for us is something more than the ob- 
servance of outward forms. We have a deep understanding 
of the quality of mercy as defined by Christ—we understand 
that our neighbor is any man who stands in need—we under- 
stand that the road from Jerusalem to Jericho is a long, long 
road—one which runs through every part of the world today. 
By the side of that road millions lie wounded, stripped and 
robbed of their earthly possessions. By some they have been 
by-passed ; and by others they have been exploited. In neither 
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case have their needs been cared for. By ministering to the 
unfortunate victims of man’s inhumanity to man, America has 
fulfilled the vocation of mercy to which she has been called. 
To whom much is given, much is expected in return. From 
her rich bounty, America has given unstintingly and for this 
she expects no praise but she does hope she will be spared 
the carping criticism that she is all wealth and no spirit. 
America seeks not to buy the friendship of any other nation. 
She knows there is no price for true friendship. If her present 
role in world history is proof of materialism and lack of 
spiritual insight, then America’s patronizing critics have much 
to learn from her! 

It is so easy to see only the less desirable aspect of Ameri- 
can life precisely because they are so apparent to the eye— 
the frantic pace of our daily existence, the blatant and often 
objectionable character of some of our advertising techniques, 
the cultural poverty and the perversive quality of many Ameri- 
can films and popular magazines. But there is much more to 
America than meets the eye at first glance. There is the great 
mass of American men and women who share Europe's dis- 
taste for what is banal and vulgar. They, like you, have their 
ideals and they can be moved to noble actions in terms of 
them. There is a deep religious strain in America which em-. 
bodies these ideals and keeps them fresh. We have, like every 
country in Europe, gone ates false gods, but we have not set 
them up in the place of the One True God. At the present 
time America is experiencing a deep spiritual renewal. Evi- 
dences of this are on every hand—in the thousands of young 
men and women who have turned from the lure of lucrative 
positions to seek in contemplative communities a more effec- 
tive way to direct their energies of prayer and sacrifice to God 
in behalf of mankind—in the quickening interest which has 
been manifested in mysticism all through post-war America 
—in the extraordinary sacrifices being at yt millions of 
American fathers and mothers for the erection and mainten- 
ance of parochial and private schools wherein knowledge of 
God can be integrated with secular knowledge so that religion 
will be a formative and decisive force in the lives of their 
children—in the phenomenal response American readers have 
made in the past decade to the publication of books of a re- 
ligious and spiritual nature. These are palpable evidences that 
there is a deep hunger for God in contemporary American 
life. 

This is the real America I would have you know—the 
America which is deeply aware that “unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.” It is this Ameri- 
ca, rather than that of our over-advertised skyscrapers, paved 
roads and modern plumbing which I would recommend to 
the study of European observers. In doing so, I am‘ conscious 
that we are far from a perfect nation. We have our faults. 
What nation does not? Ours are the faults of youth—we are 
impetuous—we are quick to speak, and slow to reflect—we are 
inclined to think that all our problems can be solved once 
and for all by one panacea or another. There are other faults, 
to be sure, but I think that it is worth observing here that 
Americans have a conscience about their faults and the most 
searching criticisms of ourselves have come from Americans 
themselves. As a case in point, most Americans will agree 
that the greatest single failure of American democracy has 
been its failure with regard to the Negro. It does not make 
inspiring reading to see how many obstacles were placed in 
his way to secure legal freedom and equality. And yet once 
the conscience of America was fully aroused on this matter 
by the enlightened self-criticism of its religious, educational 
and political leaders, the Negro in America made rapid prog- 
ress. Educational and occupational opportunities once closed 
to him, are now available and he has nm quick to take ad- 
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vantage of them, and I believe that the American Negro has 
achieved the swiftest cultural rise of any race in history. 

The status of the Negro in American life has occasioned 
much interest and critical discussion in Europe and I am 
proud to report on the progress that has been made in solving 
this important — Another matter which has subjected 
America to wide-spread criticism in Europe has been its Con- 
gressional inquiries into the infiltration of Government by 
Communists. Judging from the hysterical tone of the criticism, 
one would imagine that it is no longer possible in America to 
keep one’s good name. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We are still a free people who cherish freedom. No 
American uncontaminated by Communism has lost his good 
name because of Congressional hearings on un-American ac- 
tivities. However, there are many individuals who have seri- 
ously compromised themselves by a flat refusal to state whether 
they are now or have been Communists. It is impossible for 
me to understand why any American should refuse to declare 
himself free of Communist affiliation, unless he has something 
to hide. In that event he deserves to be held in suspicion be- 
cause he constitutes a threat to our country’s freedom which 
has been won at too great a cost to be lightly lost. There is 
no reason to doubt the aims of the Communists. The history 
of Communist treachery all over the world is tragic and the 
subjugation by them of one country after another makes grim 
reading. 

Our American Government would be utterly naive if it did 
not take all the necessary steps to preserve its own existence. 
It has the right to know the kind of men it employs. It has 
a right to expect that its citizens will not have a divided 
loyalty. The Communist has such a divided loyalty and he 
has given abundant proof of the treachery such a divided 
loyalty spawns. We have seen how he bides his time, using 
all the words and forms of free men only to mask his evil 
intent until such occasion is given him for betrayal. We do 
not intend in America to give him that occasion if we can 
prevent it. 

Congressional inquiries into Communist activities in the 
United States are not the result of any mad legislative whim. 
There are strong reasons for these inquiries and we thank 
God that they have begun while there is still time to do some- 
thing about it. In too many instances the awareness of Com- 
munist intrigue has come when it is too late. The anguished 
cries and protests against “McCarthyism” are not going to 
dissuade Americans from their desire to see Communists ex- 
posed and removed from positions where they can carry out 
their nefarious plans. If American prestige is going to suffer 
in Europe because of this understandable desire we have to 
keep our free society immune from Communist subversion, 
then it seems more a reflection upon European standards of 
honor and patriotism rather than on ours. Particulary ironic 
to Americans are published reports that Yugoslavia is greatly 
excited over “McCarthyism” in the United States. This from 
a country which holds its Cardinal-Primate incommunicado, 
from a country which has subjected its Bishops and Priests to 
beatings and widespread terrorism, from a country which has 
bullied and threatened continually those who would not share 
its totalitarian concepts! This from a country of tyrants and 
slaves! This from a country whose dictator today threatens 
the peace of the world! 

Another matter which has subjected America to widespread 
criticism in Europe has been its handling of the Rosenberg 
case. In this instance no apology, no word of extenuation is 
necessary. Americans believe in a government by law. Their 
courts are open to all, even to the traitor. Resort is not made 
to rigged trials, to enforced torture, mental and physical, in an 
effort to secure convictions. Surely, it is one of the pathetic 
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ironies of our time that the very people who have so sum- 
marily dismissed their own nationals with gun-fire and no 
trial at all, should have been so successful in launching a 
world-wide protest against American justice in the Rosenberg 
case. And yet what are the facts in this case? The Rosenbergs 
received every protection available under the American demo- 
cratic processes of justice. They were found guilty of espio- 
nage and transmitting the secrets of the atomic bomb to the 
enemies of the United States by the unanimous vote of twelve 
jurors. The death sentence pronounced upon them by Fed- 
eral Judge Irving R. Kaufman was appraised several times by 
the United States Court of Appeals and was upheld. The 
case came before the highest court in the United States seven 
times and each time the original verdict was sustained. Every 
legal technicality was explored to safeguard the rights of the 
Rosenbergs to a fair trial and finally executive clemency was 
promised if they would make a clean breast of their espionage 
activities. They refused and the sentence of death was in- 
voked. If sentiment were to overrule the claims of justice in 
this case, then what should be said in behalf of all those 
American soldiers who went to their deaths on the slopes of 
Korea resisting an aggression which was emboldened by the 
possession of atomic secrets made available through the treach- 
ery of spies? And what shall be said of the strange silence 
which has greeted the news of Lavrenti Beria’s imprisonment 
and purging? Where are the voices raised to secure justice 
for Beria? Who has made a sentimental plea in his behalf? 
Europe cannot expect that America will understand the loud 
outcry it made in the one instance and its complete silence in 
the other. 

Having said this—and | say it in no spirit of harshness but 
rather with a plea for better understanding—it remains for me 
now to tell you how deep is the debt that America owes to 
Europe. From the rock which is Europe, America has been 
hewn and we cannot ever forget it. Be sure that we recog- 
nized the heritage that has been bestowed on us by the coun- 
tries of Europe. We are not so preoccupied with our present 
problems that we can ever forget the elements which have 
gone into our rise to greatness. This month of October is for 
all Americans a time of retrospect. During this month we are 
inspired to look backwards to that mid-October day in 1492 
when an intrepid Italian sailor, under the flag and patronage 
of Spain came at last to a landfall at San Salvador after a 
long and perilous westward voyage. With that landfall a 
new world swam into the ken of Western men. America had 
been discovered! From that time on, Europe would be strange- 
ly stirred by the prospects of this new land and for the next 
three centuries, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Ireland, England, Poland, Italy, the Scandanavian, 
the Baltic and the Slavic countries would send colonists out 
to push back its frontiers and to establish European civiliza- 
tion in a new setting. The men, women and children of Eu- 
rope would leave home and hearth to brave unknown pros- 
pects across the Atlantic and among these pioneers and pil- 
gtims were the men of Belgium. And what noble men they 
were! They came out of a tradition which, for centuries, had 
inspired them to go to the ends of the earth as missionaries. 
Long before the unforgettable Father Damian electrified the 
world with his heroic labors among the lepers of Molokai, 
Belgian priests and brothers had left their indelible mark on the 
mission fields. On the North American continent, a century 
before the Pilgrims set foot on New England soil, one of 
your most inspiring missionary sons, Peter de Ghent, began 
his labors for Christ among the Indians in Mexico. It is diff- 
cult to speak without emotion concerning this humble lay 
brother who seemed to sum up in his person all of the mis- 
sionary glory of Belgium. His flaming charity and indomitable 
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energy have elicited the admiration of even the most grudg- 
ing historians. He was responsible for the baptism of many 
thousands of Indians. He built and maintained an educa- 
tional establishment which included a school of primary edu- 
cation, a college of higher learning, a home for religious 
training, a trade school and an academy of fine arts. He 
established a hospital which cared regularly for more than 
three hundred Indians. He compiled a grammar—the first of 
its kind—in the Aztec language and composed a book in that 
tongue explaining the Christian religion to the native Indians. 
Small wonder that Belgium should have so glowing a mis- 
sionary tradition when it could produce men of the character 
of Peter de Ghent. 

Small wonder, too, that America today should have cause 
to be grateful for what that tradition has meant to her in her 
religious and educational growth. When the first ship sailed 
out of England in 1633 to establish a colony in Maryland, 
two priests who had been trained in Belgium were aboard. 
One of those priests, Father White, offered up the first Mass 
ever to be celebrated in Maryland. The little oblong Indian 
cabin which Father White had transformed into a chapel thus 
became the cradle of Catholicism in the United States. So in 
a very intimate way, Belgium is identified with the beginnings 
of the Catholic Church in my native land. Today as a repre- 
sentative of that Church which has grown so gloriously and 
so providentially I am happy to record this fact. 

There are other Belgian ties with my native land to which 
I would like briefly to allude. The first bishop in the Ameri- 
can colonies, John Carroll, was ordained to the priesthood in 
Liege and he taught briefly at Bruges. His successor, the 
present Archbishop of Baltimore, Archbishop Keough, also 
is indebted to Belgium for his theological training. And the 
world renowned Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Apostle of the Mis- 
sions, is an honored graduate of Louvain University. 

Belgium can look with pride on her part in the beginning 
of our hierarchy—in the beginning of the first contemplative 
order in our country—in the foundation of the oldest Catholic 
institution of learning in the United States, Georgetown Uni- 
versity—in the establishment of the first teaching order of 
Sisters in the original thirteen colonies. 

What an honor roll of names can be called of Belgian-born 
and Belgian-trained missionaries in America. The martyrs, 
Father Beudin and Father Toebast; the saintly Father Charles 
Nerinckx, the whole host of Jesuits, Dominicans, Lazarists, 
Poor Clares and Sisters of Loretto who went al! through the 
great heartland of our Middle West establishing churches and 
schools; and finally that extraordinary “Apostle of the Rocky 
Mountains,” Father Pierre—Jean De Smet. We hold all their 
names in grateful remembrance. 

Five centuries is little enough time by European reckoning 
—but what crowded and eventful centuries they have been 
for us. From a nation of primeval forests and vast prairies, 
we have come, through Europe’s help and inspiration, to our 
present position of world greatness. The sturdy sons and 
daughters so generously provided to us have graced every part 
of America with their achievements. Some measure of the 
gratitude we feel for this may be obtained from the fact that 
over a thousand American cities and towns bear the names of 
their parent cities in Europe. There are, for instance, an 
Antwerp, a Brussels and a Ghent in America, none of them 
approaching in size, achievement or renown their Belgian 
namesakes, but each in its way in affectionate reminder that 
in the New World, the Old World lives on in name and in- 
spiration. 

Therefore do I this day humbly and sincerely make my plea 
to you, heroic citizens of Belgium, ever to strive to be an ex- 
ample of true friendship towards America, friendship based 
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on facts of history and the strong tides of divine providence, 
which, in the last three centuries, carried so many of the sons 
and daughters of your own and your sister nations of Europe 
to people the hospitable shore of America. You fed the hun- 
gty lips of a youthful nation, buoyed her with strength by 
substantial contributions in every sphere of life. Then be- 
cause of the inevitable economic, cultural, civic and political 
strains to which your own country and its neighbors have been 
subjected, strains that left Belgium crushed but still uncon- 
quered by reason of her indomitable spirit and her deep heri- 
tage of faith, there sprung up in the European family of na- 
tions, a resentment of the apparent and relative prosperity of 
the United States. But, it is my heart’s firm belief, as I feel 
it too must be yours, that the ideal attitude for the present 
day sons of Belgium and her sister-countries should be one 
not of resentment of a new world’s seeming prosperity but 
rather one of justifiable pride, gratification and affection. For, 
America, the daughter of Europe, is a grateful child who aids 
her mother in her hour of need, not in a spirit of arrogance, 
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but with a profound satisfaction that America is able to repay, 
in some small measure, her tremendous debt. 


From out my own beloved homeland in the New World, 
our voices cry out: 


Thou noble, valiant land swept by the Northern Seas 
Behold today from half across the world 

Thy children’s children come in love to thee, 

What thou gave them, these never shall forget, 
What they give thee is a gg of a debt 

With interest compounded of dearest love. 

Let not this payment which is made with joy 

Instill in you, the mother, aught but fulsome pride. 
In these fair gifts thy sons and daughters bring 
Find thou the pledge and proof of gratitude, 

Nor let a lurking pride blind thee to this— 

The glory of a nation is her sons 

And sons reveal their character all days 

By nurturing their mother in her need. 


Asian Western Understanding 


WE MUST HAVE EQUALITY BETWEEN NATIONS AS BETWEEN RACES 


By JAMES BARRINGTON, Ambassador of Burma to the United States of America, 
Permanent Representative of Burma to the United Nations. 
Delivered at the International Conference on Asian Problems, New York, N. Y., November 4, 1953 


Wi cc I was first approached to be a sponsor of this 


Conference and to speak at its opening session, I 

must say that my immediate reaction was one of 
doubt. My misgivings arose not from any lack of interest 
in the conference, because the questions to be discussed here 
are very élose to me both in my official and personal capacity, 
but from my fear that my other duties would not permit me to 
give sufficient time and attention to matters pertaining to this 
conference. However, I was persuaded that some kind of 
contribution on my part might be useful, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity to say a few words to you on the 
theme of this evening, Asian Western understanding. 

Whenever I think of Asian Western understanding, I never 
fail to recall the well known quotation from Kipling: 

“East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet.” 

Thinking people all over the world have long since dis- 
carded this as representing the truth, and in fairness to Kip- 
ling I have to say that even he did not make it quite as 
uncompromising as it sounds. But despite this, there still 
remains some kind of belief that the differences between 
Asia and the West are so great in terms of race, religion, 
culture and general philosophy, that the bridging of the gap, 
though not impossible, requires some kind of superhuman 
intervention. I venture to suggest that this is also fallacious. 

It is quite fashionable, for instance, for people nowadays 
to make a glib contrast between the “materialistic West’ and 
the “‘spiritualistic or idealistic East’, as though the West were 
completely devoid of idealism and spiritualism, and Asia of 
materialism. Like all generalizations, this is an over simpli- 
fication. Anyone who has lived in the West knows that 
spiritual values play a considerable part in the lives of the 
people; and anyone who has lived in Asia knows that material- 
istic tendencies are not altogether absent. Another fashionable 
contrast is with regard to attitudes towards time. Asia is 


supposed to be “ageless”, time of little account, whereas in 
the West, time is of the essence of everything. This hardly 
squares with the haste and the impatience exhibited by most 
of the newly liberated countries of Asia in trying to improve 
the living conditions of their peoples, or with the carefully 
regulated vacations which have become a feature of life in the 
West. 


Of course there are differences between the peoples of 
Asia and the peoples of the West, differences stemming from 
race, religion, culture, and general philosophy, but the point 
I wish to make is that the differences are differences of degree 
rather than of kind. There is nothing in them suggestive of 
an inherent incompatibility. In essence, they are the same 
kind of differences as exist between a Mr. Smith of Man- 
hattan and a Mr. Brown of Wisconsin. 


My thesis therefore is that the differences between Asia 
and the West with which we are concerned tonight are not 
of a fundamental grass roots nature. Despite our differences 
in race, religion and culture, our general philosophies are 
not all that different. To talk of a clash of philosophies 
between Asia and the West as though it were something 
inevitable is sheer nonsense. 


In the United Nations we find mingled together representa- 
tives of the West and representatives of a large part of Asia. 
One of the most heartening things to me is to see the spirit 
of cordiality and genuine friendship, extending far beyond 
the requirements and arts of diplomacy, which exists between 
these two sets of representatives. When an Asian delegate 
talks to a Western delegate in the Delegates’ lounge he does 
not feel that he is talking to a different type of animal; he 
is not conscious of any special effort to bridge a gulf which 
looms between them; nor is he conscious of the existence of 
a set of values completely different from his own. He 
usually finds that he is talking to another fellow being, not 
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too different from himself, and even less different from some 
one he knows back home. 


So far so good. But when the same representatives meet 
in the Committees, or in the plenary sessions, the atmosphere 
becomes changed. Serious differences often come to the 
surface, and sometimes take on the form of violent disagree- 
ment. Here we seem to have hit the crux of the problem 
which we are considering tonight. The misunderstandings, 
or lack of understanding, which exist between Asia and the 
West stem not from divergences in indigenous beliefs and 
philosophies but from artifically stimulated national attitudes 
which have become crystallized, and which are proving diffi- 
cult to thaw out. 


Some people, observing the broad common approach which 
most Asian Member States take to the major issues of the 
day, might think that this suggests that there is something 
inherent in the Asian character which sets them apart from 
the Western World. They may think that they have here 
some support for the view that there is a clash in basic 
philosophy. This again would be false. The common pur- 
poses which the Asians seek in the United Nations are no 
more than the reactions of a large group of people—they 
could be any group, but they happen to be Asians—who have 
all been treated in the same way by those countries of the 
West with which they came in contact. There is nothing 
typically Asian in these reactions—they are merely human 
reactions, and human beings anywhere in the world, treated 
in the same way, would have reacted in the same way. 
Indeed the history of the United States up till roughly the 
end of the 19th century lends strong support to this view. 


The basic cause of this misunderstanding is colonialism. I 
use the term colonialism in its broadest sense, with all its 
implications—the doctrine and practice of individual and 
national racial superiority, the relegation to a dependent 
status of whole populations which meant that their future 
could and would be decided without their wishes and aspira- 
tions being ascertained and taken into account, and the eco- 
nomic exploitation of countries primarily for the benefit of 
the metropolitan country. Some of you may be puzzled by 
this statement. I can see you saying to yourselves:—“But 
colonialism -in Asia is either dead or dying fast. India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, the Philippines, and 
all the Arab countries in Asia have regained their indepen- 
dence since the end of World War II. In Indo-China and 
Malaya progress is being made towards the restoration of the 
sovereignty of the people. How then does colonialism still 
remain a problem to bedevil relations between Asia and the 
West. Aren't these Asians merely flogging a dead horse? 


There are several answers to this question. First and fore- 
most, those who ask the question are thinking strictly of 19th 
century colonialism. It is true that this form of colonialism is 
dead or dying in Asia. But it is not entirely dead even in 
Asia, and it still flourishes in most of Africa. We who have 
known the evils of this form of colonialism would not be 
human if our sympathies did not go out to those unfortunate 
millions of people spread over the world who still live under 
the imperial rule of the West; and when we observe the 
frantic efforts of the Western Imperial Powers to perpetuate 
their hold even on those subject populations which, in our 
view, are ready to govern themselves; when we see the theory 
of the white man’s burden trotted out today as though the 
world was still in the last quarter of the 19th century, is 
it a matter for surprise that we of Asia should wonder whether 
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the spirit of Western imperialism is still not very much alive, 
even in regard to the newly liberated countries of Asia? 


On Tuesday I sat in the General Assembly while the 
question of Morocco was being considered. The Political 
Committee of the Assembly had recommended to the Plenary 
session the following resolution. I shall reproduce the resolu- 
tion in full, because I feel that its contents, taken together 
with the action of the Assembly will illustrate the kind of 
thing I mean. The resolution reads: 


“The General Assembly 
Having considered the question of Morocco proposed by 
fifteen Member States in document A/2406, Recalling 
General Assembly resolution 612(VII) of 19 December 
1952, 

“Considering that the motives and objectives of that resolu- 

tion had and continue to have the merit of recognizing 
the necessity for the development of the free political 
institutions of the people of Morocco, 
Considering that the fact that this item has been included in 
the agenda of the General Assembly at its Eighth Session, 
indicates that those objectives have not yet been fulfilled, 
Recognizing the right of the people of Morocco to com- 
plete self-determination in conformity with the Charter, 
Renews its appeal for the reduction of tension in Morocco 
and urges that the right of the people of Morocco to free 
democratic political institutions be ensured.” 


I submit that there is nothing in this resolution which is 
not explicit or implicit in the Charter of the United Nations. 
All the sixty member states of the United Nations are of 
course pledged to work for the furtherance of the principles 
and purposes set out in the Charter. Considering that the 
actions of France in recent months were in accordance with 
the highest traditions of 19th century Western imperialism, 
—here I refer of course to the arbitrary deposition of the 
rightful Sultan whose only crime was that he urged upon 
France the restoration of sovereignty to the Moroccan people, 
to the mass arrests of the leaders of the Moroccan nationalist 
movement, and to the attempt to perpetuate the domination 
of the Moroccan majority by an alien French minority—we 
thought that we were being extremely moderate in supporting 
this resolution. Yet, and I say this with great sadness, a 
combination of colonial powers with the assistance of some 
powerful friends, succeeded in blocking the adoption of this 
resolution by the Assembly. What are the Moroccans to think 
of this action? How are we in Asia to interpret it? 


So far as the Moroccan liberation movement is concerned, 
the failure of the Assembly to adopt any resolution will make 
no real difference. The struggle for liberation, for justice, 
is in no way conditioned by the adoption or non-adoption of 
a resolution by the Assembly. The struggle will go on, and 
the Moroccans might be tempted to adopt more desperate 
remedies. 


So far as we in Asia are concerned, all that we were trying 
to do was to arouse the conscience of the world against a 
policy which is outdated, patently unjust, and completely 
indefensible in the context of modern thought and behaviour. 


We want desperately to bélieve, with the coming of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Charter of the United Nations, that 
the West has truly undergone a change of heart, and that 
those portions of the Charter which refer to fundamental 
human rights, to the dignity and worth of human person, 
to the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small, really do have some meaning for the erstwhile 
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imperialist powers. With the achievement of our independ- 
ence we need to be re-assured on every possible occasion that 
we are regarded as equals, that we will not be taken for 
granted, and that we will not once again become pawns in 
the game of power politics which was our lot for decades and 
centuries while we were the victims of foreign domination. 
In short, we want to be quite sure that the old colonial 
outlook and attitude towards Asia has disappeared for good. 


But what does an action such as that taken by the Assembly 
on Tuesday suggest to us? It suggests that there still exists 
in this day and age, among certain powers, an attitude of 
mind which is terribly reminiscent of the attitude which we 
came to know so well in the decades and centuries during 
which we were the victims of foreign domination. Not 
only do these powers display a certain callousness, an indif- 
ference to the plight of their fellow men—notwithstanding 
all the lofty sentiments of the Charter, but even a willingness 
to treat human beings as pawns in the modern game of super- 
power politics. This to us in Asia is the most disturbing 
significance of the Assembly's action. 


It is here that I think we have struck at the roots of the 
current misunderstandings between Asia and the West. Asians, 
by and large, are not a vindictive people. We bear no grudge 
for what has happened in the past. We did not enjoy the 
experience, nevertheless, we are prepared to let bygones be 
bygones. The cordial relations which we enjoy with our 
former imperialist masters furnishes all the evidence required 
to prove this assertion. But in our dealings with the West, 
we do want to be quite sure of one thing and that is that 
the old colonial spirit and approach to Asia has been eradi- 
cated. 


First and foremost, we want to be certain that they have 
abandoned any notions they may have had of racial superi- 
ority particularly where this is based on colour. And since 
we will not stand for any such discrimination, we do not 
like to see the same discrimination made in respect of any 
other people. For such discrimination in any other part of 
the world would leave with us the feeling that they have not 
abandoned the idea that the world consists of first and 
second class citizens, and that the colour of the skin deter- 
mines the class. As long as any such notion lingers, it will 
act as a most effective psychological barrier to the growth of 
any real understanding between Asia and the West. 


The second is that the nations of Asia must be recognized 
as being on an equal footing with the countries of the West. 
The fact that we are militarily and economically weaker 
than the West, and are likely to remain so for some time 
to come, should not give rise to any mistaken idea that 
the West can ignore Asia or take it for granted. Having 
had a status of inequality imposed on us for so long, we 
are particularly sensitive on this point. Asia is determined 
to play its rightful part in the world, and if her goodwill 
is to be assured, she must be adequately consulted and her 
views taken fully into account, particularly where questions 
affecting Asia are considered. This seems a most elementary 
principle, but I make no apology for affirming it because 
we recently had a case where this principle was ignored. I 
refer to the decision in the Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly to keep India out of the Political Conference 
to consider the future of Korea. In terms of building up 
better understanding between Asia and the West, I think 
that this was a most unfortunate decision. It savoured too 
much of the old imperial order in the East when the major 
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Western Powers could get together and decide the future of 
a part of Asia without worrying in the slightest what the 
people of Asia thought of it. 

In this connection, I feel that I must make a reference 
to what I consider to be an extremely dangerous trend in this 
country in recent weeks to belittle the role of countries such 
as India, Indonesia and Burma in the set up of Asia, and to 
magnify the roles of other Asian countries whose political 
attitudes happen to be more in line with the attitude of the 
West. I have been disturbed to see striking headlines such 
as “Nehru does not represent Asia’. I am sure that Prime 
Minister Nehru would not claim that he represents Asia, 
but he does speak for nearly four hundred million Asians, 
while the leaders of Indonesia and Burma speak for another 
one hundred million between them. While not in any way 
wishing to belittle the role of the favored Asian leaders, | 
think that the figures I have quoted speak for themselves. 
Anyone who knows anything about Asia will realise that 
this is a clumsy exercise in wishful thinking, but it is danger- 
ous not only because it is misleading, but because it can only 
add to the existing misunderstandings which beset Asian 
Western understanding. It looks too much like an attempt 
to divide Asia, a pastime with which we became extremely 
familiar during the period of Western domination in the 
East. 

Yet another requisite for Asian Western understanding is 
an appreciation and understanding for the almost universal 
desire in Asia to avoid becoming involved in the cold war. 
One has only to look at the voting record of the Arab-Asian 
group in the United Nations to appreciate the strength of this 
feeling. The reasons for this attitude are not far to seek. Hav- 
ing been drawn willy-nilly into two world wars merely be- 
cause of their association with the Western Powers, without 
their peoples being allowed to have any say in the decision, 
the newly liberated Governments can hardly be blamed if they 
exhibit an almost fierce determination to steer clear of any 
commitments which might place them in the same position. 
Besides, all of them are saddled with such enormous tasks at 
home that what they need most of all is a long period of 
peace. After all their position now is not too different from 
that of the United State right through the 19th century. I am 
aware that this attitude has on occasion caused intense irrita- 
tion in the West, and particularly in this country, but a little 
reflection will show that this attitude is but natural. In any 
case, we think that our very neutrality serves a purpose, since 
the alternative of the whole world divided into two opposing 
camps is a prospect too terrible to contemplate. 

These then, as I see them, are the main points on which 
to concentrate if Asian Western understandings are to be 
improved. I hope you will not think I have been too de- 
manding of the West. It may be that we are at times a little 
over-sensitive, but this is born out of past treatment, and 
it can only pass away with time coupled with sympathetic 
handling by the West. We do not ask for any special 
favours. All we ask is that the West should treat with us on 
a basis of equality—equality between nations as between races. 
If the West can do that, if it can avoid not only the substance 
but also._the appearance of being ae. I see no reason 
why we should not, in the forseeable future reach the kind of 
understanding which I am sure nature intended for us, and 
which the Charter of the United Nations seeks to bring about. 
Asia needs the West as much as the West needs Asia. We 
live in a fast shrinking world, and we know that there can be 
no isolation for us. Let us make the best of it, but when I 
say the best, I mean the best for both Asia and the West. 
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New Diplomatic Techniques in a New World 


PERSPECTIVE—PUBLICITY—PUBLIC OPINION 


By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary-General, United Nations. 
Delivered to the Foreign Policy Association, at a dinner given in his honor, New York, N. Y., October 21, 1953 


with which we refer to ourselves as living in a period 

of change and rapid development, while, on the other 

hand, we are so often reluctant to acknowledge the need for 

adjustment in our ways to the changes which actually take 
lace. 

I am to talk tonight about “New Diplomatic Techniques in 
a New World.” Is there a new world? Is there any need for 
adjustment of diplomatic techniques to that world? 

Diplomacy as a professional activity is certainly one of the 
most ancient and conservative. There has always been a need 
for negotiation between nations and the technique and psy- 
chology of such negotiations have, at least until recently, 
undergone no great changes through all the centuries. I guess 
that the emissaries of Egypt or Greece or Rome had to ap- 
proach their problem in very much the same way as the 
emissaries of Napoleon’s France, Bismarck’s Germany and 
Queen Victoria’s Great Britain. 

However, I do not think that it is an exaggeration to say 
that the world with which modern diplomacy has to deal, 
differs from the world of the 19th Century in those respects 
which interest us here more than the world of the 19th Cen- 
tury differed from its predecessors. 

May I give you a little example which seems to me to throw 
considerable light on what has happened to us in this field. 
In 1783, Benjamin Franklin signed on behalf of the United 
States of America a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
the King of Sweden. The first part of the 22nd Article of 
that treaty reads in translation as follows: 

“In order to favor even further trade between the two 
sides, it is agreed that in case of war between the two na- 
tions, which we pray to God to avert, a period of nine 
months after the declaration of war shall be given to all 
tradesmen and all citizens on both sides so as to give them 
time to withdraw with everything they own, or to sell the 
same property wherever they like to do so, it being for- 
bidden in any way to hamper such activities and, even 
more ‘so, to detain the said persons during this period of 
nine months. On the contrary, they shall be given pass- 
ports for the time which they consider necessary for their 
return home. But in case within the said period anything 
is taken from them or they are subjected to any harm by 
one of the two sides, their ple or citizens, full and 
satisfactory compensation shall be paid to them.” 

War in the period of the enlightenment was, indeed, very 
different from what it has since become. At the time to 
which my quotation belongs one could still speak of war as 
merely the ultimate resource and extension of diplomacy. Al- 
though there were wars even then that occasionally got out of 
hand and became great wars, war generally was a limited 
military action, fought for limited objectives without weapons 
of mass destructive power by small professional armies when 
other means of diplomatic action had failed to arrive at a 
settlement. Under such conditions, normal civilian life was 
only moderately disturbed. 


For many reasons arising from the development of the 
modern state, whether it be a democracy of the masses or a 
dictatorship of the masses, and of our industrial civilization, 
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general war in the Twentieth Century means total war, fought 
not only by mass armies but the entire civilian population. 

From the first world war, through the second, and into the 
age of the hydrogen bomb, the technique of war has been 
poe Bo in a way which now brings with it destruction 
of vast areas, death to millions upon millions of the civilized 
population, and economic and financial ruin with effects last- 
ing over long periods after the fighting stops. All this does 
not mean that our ancestors in Benjamin Franklin’s time were 
necessarily more civilized than we, but that the technique of 
war today presents a new problem to civilized man. To the 
diplomat of the middle of the Twentieth Century, war is 
something that must be averted at almost any cost. 

But technological development has altered the basis for 
diplomatic action also in another respect which should be 
just as obvious to everybody but seems sometimes to be for- 
gotten. Just as the diplomat of today must rule out war as an 
instrument of policy, so he must recognize that in the new 
state of inter-dependence between nations war anywhere be- 
comes the concern of all. The intricate web of relationships 
which now exist have as part of their basis the new means of 
communication which have overnight made our world so 
much smaller than it was in previous generations. We are all 
very conscious of the fact that it is now but a question of 
hours for military forces to reach distant parts d the globe 
and that the old considerations of strategy based on geo- 
graphic — no longer count for much. 

News also reaches us from all corners of the globe almost 
as quickly as if we had been eye--witnesses. We are parties to 
an action practically at the ver’ moment it is undertaken. 
The nerve signals from a wour are felt at once all through 
the body of mankind. 

But in this rough mappin ut of the diplomat’s world of 
today we must go further at deeper. His relationship to his 
own people has also chang. Th‘< has come as a fruit of 
broader education, of a develop. .. £ the democratic system 
and of the revolutionary growt  .. the mass media of com- 
munication. The diplomat ma __ still confer behind closed 
doors, but he will be met by fep ters and photographers when 
he comes out. His words wil’ each everybody by press and 
film and radio and television dis personality will be known 
to vast numbers for whom in other times he would have been 
only a name, or less than a 1 ime. 

These last considerations ead me on to the final, least 
tangible, but perhaps most . portant new factor in diplo- 
macy: mass public opinion as 1 living force in international 
affairs. Of course, this public opinion has as its background 
the new mass media of communication, but as a psychological 
phenomenon and a political factor it is not sufficiently ex- 
plained by this background. It is the expression of a demo- 
cratic mass civilization that is still in its infancy, giving to 
the man in the street and to group reactions a new significance 
in foreign policy. 

Is it possible to envisage the making of foreign policy and 
the tasks and techniques of diplomacy in the same way for a 
situation such as the one just described as for previous stages 
in history? The reply must be, No. The diplomat who works 
bilaterally on a national basis without the widest perspective, 
without recognition—and a proper handling—of the publicity 





aspect of his work, or without giving to public opinion its 
proper place in the picture, has little place in our world of 
today. 

A first and major change in diplomatic techniques that is 
called for by developments, is the introduction of what might 
be described as the multilateral element. I do not mean to 
suggest that bilateral diplomatic contacts and negotiations have 
lost their old importance, only that they prove insufficient. In 
a world of interdependence means must be devised for a 
broadening of the approach so that the interests of a group of 
nations or of the community of nations are given their neces- 
sary weight. 

Negotiations and conferences with several nations repre- 
sented are, of course, as old as history, but what must be con- 
sidered as new, in such a conference of today, is when the 
diplomatic representative speaks not only for his own country, 
but also shares responsibility for the interests of the other na- 
tions represented around the conference table. I have myself, 
before coming to the United Nations, seen such a develop- 
ment of community viewpoints at various conferences in Eu- 
rope. On occasions which traditionally would have consisted 
simply of interlocking bilateral contacts and reactions, this 
development has added something essential to the picture, 
meeting a need of today and making the results transcend 
what would have come out of the conference, had everybody 
approached it in the traditional way. 

A further element in the development of the multilateral 
approach may be found in the international Secretariat. The 
concept of an international civil service directly responsible to 
the whole community of nations was first developed in the 
League of Nations. It has been carried further in the United 
Nations, where the Secretariat has wider responsibility, ne- 
gotiating rights, and powers of initiative, than in the League 
or in any previous international organization. 

The much-debated independence of the international civil 
service being created in the United Nations Secretariat and in 
the secretariats of the specialized agencies and various regional 
organizations, has a vital significance here. If this independ- 
ence should be jeopardized and national influences come to 
dominate the Secretariats, this evolutionary development of the 
multilateral approach would receive a serious set-back and in- 
ternational organization would be gravely weakened in its 
capacity to meet the demands of interdependence upon the 
policies of all governments. I feel that the best defence for 
the independence of the administrations of the international 
organizations lies in a fuller understanding of the very special 
and new needs for such administrations in the kind of a 
world we live in today. 

When I speak here, in the first instance, of the secretariats 
as representative of the multilateral element in international 
negotiations, I have done so because they demonstrate in the 
most obvious way what is new in the picture. However, it 
goes without saying that their status and their duties only re- 
flect the tasks of international organization as such. Every- 
body working inside or with the United Nations also carries 
the responsibility for making it a multilateral diplomatic in- 
strument transcending nationalism and bilateralism, in the 
approach to political problems. 

This is well illustrated by the way in which the Security 
Council is entitled to go into questions concerning every 
single part of the world where a threat to peace and security 
is considered imminent or developing. Similarly, the Gen- 
eral Assembly may discuss any question within the scope of 
the Charter and both the Council and Assembly appoint repre- 
sentatives of states far removed from an area of conflict to com- 
missions charged with seeking peaceful settlements. Undoubt- 
edly, there are some who still dislike the idea of a group of 
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political representatives from countries far from the storm 
center passing judgment on the actors in the drama and mak- 
ing recommendations for a solution of conflicts. But is that 
not a true expression of a very real interdependence, where 
aggression in Korea may forebode dangers to a country at the 
other end of the globe? 

A characteristic of the new diplomacy, developing on the 
multilateral basis or with multilateral aims, is that it has to 
operate in daylight to an extent unknown in the diplomacy of 
a traditional type. The importance of publicity for good and 
for bad in international diplomacy may be studied with the 
greatest profit in the international organizations. It has been 
said that one should never forget that the United Nations 
operates in a glass house. I would add that in our world of 
today it could not operate properly under any other condi- 
tions; in fact, in my view, it should operate in a glass house 
in order to serve its purposes. Multilateral diplomacy is by its 
very nature such that the old secrecy has lost its place and 
justification. 

But there should be no mistakes. Publicity is right and 
necessary in multilateral diplomacy. However, it also repre- 
sents a danger. Open diplomacy may, as a prominent dele- 
gate to the United Nations recently pointed out, easily be- 
come frozen ro. This comes about when open diplo- 
macy is turned into diplomacy by public statements made 
merely to satisfy segments of domestic public opinion or to 
gain some propaganda advantage elsewhere. 

Considerations of national prestige also enter into the pic- 
ture. Legislators and members of parliaments in our de- 
mocracies have long been used to the give and take of debate 
on state and national issues, to the compromises that are 
fashioned every day in the legislative process, to accepting de- 
feat as well as victory in voting as part of the normal course 
of politics. Neither the diplomats who practice multilateral 
diplomacy on the public stage nor the Governments they repre- 
sent are yet fully acclimated to this new aspect of international 
relations. Nor, it must be said, is public opinion itself. Too 
often, any modification of national positions once taken pub- 
licly, or acceptance of sensible compromise, is shunned out of 
fear that it will be labelled appeasement or defeat. 


At this point the diplomat of today has to face public opin- 
ion in its contemporary significance for international affairs. 
It may seem to him that this opinion being more or less the 
master of his masters, is the most important single factor in 
his ——_ of the implementation of international policy. 
And, of course, it is a factor of singular importance. No diplo- 
mat can depart too far from what is accepted or acceptable to 
public opinion in those quarters which give weight to his 
arguments. But it does not follow from this that he should 
simply let himself be guided by anticipated reactions of the 
public. A diplomacy that gives full weight to recognized or 
anticipated public opinion may in a decisive way also give di- 
rection to this opinion. 

In the modern world of mass media and publicity no diplo- 
mat trying to respond to the demands of the situation can be 
only a servant. He must to some extent and in some respects 
also be a leader by looking beyond the immediate future and 
going underneath the superficial reactions, be they expressed 
by ever so powerful news organs catering for what are be- 
lieved to be the wishes of the broad masses—wishes which 
may in reality be as loosely attached to the man in the street 
as the suits which he decides to wear this year. It is part of 
the diplomat’s responsibility not only to lead public opinion 
toward acceptance of the lasting consequences of the inter- 
dependence of our world. He must also help public opinion 
to become as accustomed to the necessity for give and take 
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and for compromise in international politics as it has long 
been on questions of state and local concern. 

I had promised to speak about diplomatic techniques. In 
fact, I have talked almost as much about the substance of 
modern diplomacy. The two things cannot be separated. The 
technique must be adjusted to the substance and to some ex- 
tent it is the very substance of diplomacy. No diplomat is 
likely to play the multilateral game well unless he believes in 
the need for and value of a multilateral approach. No diplo- 
mat will adjust himself to the new type of publicity—which 
is unavoidable in all official activities but is of special impor- 
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tance in multilateral diplomacy—unless he has the courage of 
his own actions. No diplomat is likely to meet the demands 
of public opinion on him as a representative in international 
policy unless he understands this opinion and unless he re- 
spects it deeply enough to give it leadership when he feels 
that the opinion does not truly ane. the deeper and fin- 
ally decisive aspirations in the minds and hearts of the people. 

The ultimate test of a diplomacy adequate to our world is 
its capacity to evoke this kind of response from the people 
and thus to rally public opinion behind what is wise and neces- 
sary for the peace and progress of the world. 


Palestine Refugees 


OUR TRAGEDY TODAY MAY BE YOUR TRAGEDY TOMORROW 


By COL. R. S. CHHATARI, Pakistan Delegate to the United Nations 
Delivered in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, United Nations, November 9, 1953. 


Palestine Refugees. My Delegation, Sir, has very care- 
fully studied the Annual Report of the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East, covering the period 1 July 1952 to 30 
June 1953 (Doc. A/2470) and the Special Report of the Di- 
rector and the Advisory Commission (Doc. A/2470/Add.1). 
In these reports the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency has confessed, and the. Advisory Commission has 
corroborated their viewpoint, that the rehabilitation of all 
Arab refugees in existing economic and political circumstances 
is for all practical purposes impossible. The only object which 
the United Nations Agency hopes to achieve is that, by early 
employment on the four projects on which agreements have 
been concluded during the course of the ae twelve months, 
many refugees will be able to receive sufficient funds to sup- 
port themselves and their dependents with a consequent re- 
duction of expenditure debitable to Relief. They have further 
. made it quite clear that these projects cannot be expected to 
mae for more than only a proportion of the refugee popu- 
ation inolved. These conclusions tend to show clearly that 
the scope of this project does not and will not cover the en- 
tire displaced population. We had never thought from the 
very beginning that such a plan could ever be a solution and 
shad accepted it on the clear understanding that it was to give 
interim relief to the refugees pending their repatriation and 
payment of compensation to them by Israel. 

The United Nations is dealing with a problem which is of 
importance to the world. I cannot think < any problem which 
is more widely discussed. in the world. But I invite anyone 
around this table to take up any other resolution and to com- 
pare its language and its tone with the language and tone of 
the four-Power resolution on the Palestine Question now be- 
fore us and tell me whether the latter does not give the im- 
pression that its sponsors do not seem to have fully realised 
the gravity of the situation. 

It is a fact that there is discontent in the Near East. It is 
a reality that the Jews and the Arabs are at loggerheads: do 
not leave them alone—do not let them work it out by them- 
selves in a sort of vacuum airlock where storms and disturb- 
ances arise and incite and anyone of which, might, one day, 
induce a world-wide hurricane. But from the statement of 
the distinguished Representative of the United States in which 
he has laid down the policy of his Government it is quite 
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clear that he does not attach much importance to it. He does 
not believe that a revolution is taking place in the Near East; 
although, in fact, a million and one revolutions, small and 
large, are taking place in the minds of a million refugees. 
His Government does not seem to realise that if the conflict 
between refugees and Israel should assume a violent form and 
burst into conflagration, Muslims all over the world may be 
compelled to play a vital and possibly a decisive role. To the 
distinguished Representative of the United States of America 
the struggle of life and death, not only of the refugees them- 
selves, but also of the other contiguous countries who have 
been obliged to play the host is nothing more than a colorful 
drama being staged in the Oriental setting of the Near East. 
This is apparent from his statement which amounts to mean 
that his Government would heave a sigh of relief even if a 
partial solution could be found to the problem. 

We mourn and lament the attitude of the U.S.A. displayed 
by them recently towards humanitarian problems in general 
and towards the problems of liberty and freedom of mankind 
in particular. It is a pity that the Statue of Liberty should 
crumble to pieces. How have the mighty fallen! In any case, 
Sir, it is your world and your politics, and our existence there, 
both physically and politically, is on sufferance. This has been 
made quite clear to us on a number of occasions—when in 
Tunis the Bey was kept at bay or, more recently, when the 
throat of the Moroccan people was strangled in the Assembly 
because justice, truth pak pe did not suit the French over- 
lords. 

It is time we gave some real thought to the fact that the 
standard bearers of freedom and liberty have become the pall 
bearers of all that the higher values of mankind hold and 
stand for. 

To whom does the Representative of the United States make 
the position of his Government clear? Whom does he ad- 
dress when he says that it would be no kindness to the refu- 
gees nor to the Near Eastern countries if he were to leave un- 
said those things which will affect the future policy of the 
United States? Did his Government utter in so many words 
their view on board the U.S.S. Quincy in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean? Did he tell his people and his Government what 
would be the outcome of wooing the Jewish political | in 
Washington? Did President Truman take into account these 
factors when he hurriedly announced his recognition of Israel 
and took the wind out of the sails of his Delegation at Lake 





Success? To whom now does the Representative of the U.S.A. 
wish to tell what the future policy of his Government is go* 
ing to be with regard to the Near East? 

The unholy partition of the Holy Land was brought about 
without our consent, without the consent of the sons of the 
soil, and without the consent of the neighbouring Govern- 
ments. These problems were created by some of the Powers 
to suit their pattern of politics and we are now being re- 
quired to face the consequences. There was nothing that we 
could do about it then, and, if it now suits those Powers to 
dispose of this problem through the process of elimination, 
they will do it and we will still not be able to help it. 

We are told that the U.S. is not prepared to bear indefi- 
nitely so large a share of the burden involved in this situa- 
tion when Israel and the Arab states show so little initiative 
in helping to settle the matter among themselves. Is it not 
adding insult to the injuries of the Arab states that they should 
have been bracketed with Israel in the matter of cooperation 
with the United Nations? What cooperation has Israel ren- 
dered at all, and what cooperation have the Arab states and 
their associates not rendered to the United Nations, I ask you? 

What was Israel expected to do? It should at least have 
executed the various decrees of the United Nations which 
gave birth to, in the words of Alfred Lilienthal, an American 
of Jewish faith, author of What Price Israel, “that abnormal 
fraud and dangerous freak.’’ Has Israel stipulated an economic 
union of Palestine? Has Israel agreed to an international 
rule of the city of Jerusalem? Has Israel accepted the repatria- 
tion of Arab refugees and paid them compensation? What 
cooperation can Israel or, for that matter, any other state 
holding a brief for Israel expect from the Arabs? 

Mr. Chairman, unless Israel can sever, to quote Lilienthal 
again, “its umbilical ties with private political and propaganda 
organizations ouiside its borders it deserves neither the recog- 
nition of the civilized world nor the cooperation of its Arab 
neighbors.” 

We were not far wrong when we declared in 1952 that un- 
limited inflation of population is a source of danger. That is 
now coming true. What we believe to be skirmishes of Israel 
on Arab borders are really Bursting of Israel’s frontiers due 
to the increase of population at a very high rate. How can 
Israel undef these circumstances be expected to repatriate 
Arabs and how can the problem of the Arab refugees be 
solved without repatriation ? 

What are the terms of Israel for peaceful cooperation? 
Let us examine them. Their basic assumption is that this 
structure could be built provided we here denounce, or at 
least completely ignore, the United Nations resolutions on the 
subject barring the one from which their representatives de- 
rive the authority to strangle the throats of a million refugees, 
to kill the voice of fundamental human rights and to trample 
down under their heels the dignity and worth of the human 
person. They, therefore, require of us as our guiding princi- 
ples for future cooperation to take into consideration only two 
agreements. First, the resolution forged by the United Na- 
tions setting up the Jewish State divested of all other obliga- 
tions envisaged or stipulated therein, and, second, the Armis- 
tice agreement with the right of revoking it, every now and 
then, at their convenience and to suit their pleasure, which 
temporarily freezes a territory larger than that which the 
United Nations resolution assigned to Israel. In other words, 
Israel says ‘let us talk peace, but first, please guarantee the 
State which was given to us by the United Nations ; guarantee 


also, for the time being, the additional territory which Israel 
obtained by the use of force and through warlike methods 
and forget the rest.” They insist that human memory is short 
and it should not be difficult for any one of us to forget the 
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rest. If this plan is acceptable to us, they are prepared to co- 
operate with us. 

Now, Sir, the distinguished Representative of New Zea- 
land and others have tried to rub in the lack of cooperation 
between Arab States and Israel and the distinguished Repre- 
sentative of New Zealand has even suggested that until nor- 
mal diplomatic relations were established between Israel and 
her neighbours the problem of refugees was not likely to get 
solved. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, is it fair to expect the Arab 
States to cooperate wholeheartedly with Israel on these terms ? 
Is that what we are being required to do? At any rate, what 
have diplomatic relations got to do with the solution of the 
refugee problem? Israel is not being required to accept refu- 
gees from Arab countries. Israel is being required to — 
ate what could be termed as its own Arab nationals. If the 
idea of the distinguished Representative of New Zealand was 
to be accepted generally, then perhaps the State of Timbuktoo 
could throw out her nationals and refuse to repatriate them 
until Pakistan agreed to establish diplomatic relations with 
that State. Is this not the basis, Mr. Chairman, on which Arab 
cooperation with Israel is being sought for? 

Not only are the Arab countries being blamed for the lack 
of cooperation, but the refugees are also being accused for 
their non-cooperative attitude towards the Agency. We seem 
to ignore completely the fact that the Arab countries and the 
Arab people have been unjustly and cruelly treated, that some 
of their seb wonder rights as people, as human beings have 
been forcibly snatched away from them and, therefore, what 
they require as a prerequisite to any resettlement pian is the 
rehabilitation of mind. We seem to forget the important 
aspect of rehabilitation without which no resettlement can 
ever be successful. You may resettle a displaced person over- 
night, but it takes many a long year to rehabilitate him prop- 
erly. Israel has been created overnight, the Advisory Com- 
mission has been created overnight, Relief and Works Agency 
has been created overnight, but no slot machine has yet been 
created which would rehabilitate the refugees as soon as $2.50 
were inserted in it and give them the proper perspective and 
pattern for their new life. If such a slot machine can be pro- 
duced in this land of slots and machines, the problem could 
perhaps be solved even without the cooperation of Israel. 


It is often described as a “‘realistic’’ difficulty of Israel that, 


it could not commit itself to a principle that might involve 
her in repatriating unknown numbers. We all know that the 
maximum number of Arab refugees that might seek repatria- 
tion is known to be in the neighbourhood of one million and 
unless the United Nations decides to delay its task for the 
next half century this number is not likely to increase sub- 
stantially. Repatriation of refugees is therefore not a task of 
“x” or “y” proportions. In any case, Israel, as a matter of 
policy, has laid itself open to immigration of Jews from all 
over the world to an unknown extent. If it can do this in re- 
spect of a population that is not yet within its borders and 
whose numbers are utterly unknown, can it not do so with 
regard to people who belong to Palestine and whose number 
is known? The fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are not anti-Semitic, Israel is anti-Arab. Israel's refusal to 
repatriate the Arab refugees is not due to the fact that such 
repatriation, its limits, its scope and its difficulties cannot be 
measured, or the Arab states are not cooperating with it or 
that the diplomatic relations have not been established. It is 
due to the fact that Israel is not willing to repatriate them. 
Let us face this fact squarely. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being told that the United States is 
not prepared to bear indefinitely so large a share of the burden 
involved in this situation when Israel and the Arab States 
show so little initiative in helping to settle the matter among 
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themselves. I do not know what the Arab point of view in 
the matter will be. I do not hold any brief E them, I s 

for my country. They are certainly quite capable of stating 
their case. They have done it and I have no doubt that they 
will state it again on future occasions. But looking at the 
matter from the point of view of one who is vitally interested 
in the stability of the Near East, I say “Peace does not lie 
that way in the Holy Land where nearly 20 centuries ago the 
Prince of Peace had walked the earth comforting the poor 
and the sick and giving his message of goodwill to all man- 
kind.” 

The refugees are being maintained at the level of destitu- 
tion. In such a situation nothing avails to furnish comfort or 
consolation. When hope of relief becomes dim, frenzy often 
takes its place. If this is mot remedied storms and stresses 
may be set in motion that may soon assume the proportions of 
an unprecedented avalanche. These semi-destitute people are 
coming awake, sitting up, looking around and taking note of 
their own conditions and privations and the waste and inde- 
pendence of those to whom much has been given. This gives 
a keener edge to their suffering and travail. 


Our resolutions on this question are being watered down 
year after year. All that we do now is to recall 7 so 
and so of resolution so and so, without the intention of ever 
implementing its contents. Perhaps by 1955 some of us will 
start thinking that repatriation of refugees is a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Israel and the United Nations is in- 
competent to deal with it. Others then would probably take 
a philosophical or Face attitude towards it and sug- 
gest seeking the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice. By that time the Jordan waters would have been 
diverted, thereby rendering many more thousands of ay on 
homeless and landless. You will ask the Arabs to take thar 
load also. For again in your view it would be the Arabs and 
not Israel who would be non-cooperating in the solution of 
the problem. 


My Delegation, for one, is quite prepared to say please stop 
aid for relief of refugees if it does not suit you. They have 
been made homeless; from them have been snatched their 
hearths and homes, their women and children have been 
caused untold misery and irreparable loss; their source of in- 
come, their place in society and all that was near and dear to 
them has been destroyed. Even the sand dunes amidst which 
a bedouin is born and under which he is eventually laid to 
rest have been denied to him. There is no piece of land which 
he can call his own. There is no rubble of mud to which he 
can look as his home. What is there left for him in this 
world? Let him die. From the dust he came and to the dust 
he will return. But can you afford to do this? Would you sit 
tight in your seat and see a million refugees—men, women and 
children—writhe in the agony of death and pass away? Would 
your public opinion let you sit quiet? Would it suit your 
pattern of international politics? Would it strengthen the 
Arab unity for the cause which you hold so dear? Would it 
create a climate for taking group measures in order to defend 
peace in the Near East? Would it be in keeping with the 
terms of the Charter? Would it be upheld as the only con- 
structive solution of a political problem that the United Na- 
tions has ever been able to achieve? If the answer to any one 
of these questions is in the affirmative then go ahead and imple- 
ment your plans. That thoney might be utilised in worth- 
while projects, such as construction of another Triborough 
Bridge or another New Jersey Turnpike or raising the struc- 
ture of another Empire State Building. What are the refugees 
getting out of the relief fund anyway? $2.50 per month. 
What sort of life are they leading under that relief? Half 











rations and inhabitable camps. How has it helped to increase 
their prosperity and longevity? Diphtheria, 119; measles, 
19,989; whooping cough, 3,905; dysentery, 69,211; malaria, 
38,605; T.B., 2,352. And above all, what type of outlook 
towards the world in general are they and their children ac- 
quiring in their present state of misery? What sort of world 
citizens would they be, that is, if they are allowed to grow 
and acquire some sort of citizenship somewhere? What re- 
spect would they ever have for any sacred declaration? 

As to the Arab cooperation, you have heard the statements 
made by the distinguished Representatives of Egypt, Syria, 
and Lebanon. Your Representative on the Negotiating Com- 
mittee will also tell you what Pakistan and other countries 
have contributed towards the solution of this problem. What 
more is expected of us, we want to know? Circumstances 
have kept us under-developed. We have our own problems, 
we have our own poor people to look after, we have neither 
the backing of the dollar currency nor the sterling quality of 
individual enterprise. What else can we do? How best can 
we play our role in the solution of this problem, I want to 
ask you? Tell us and convince us and, if then you feel that 
we fail to rise to the occasion, you can blame us. 

How many times, however, have you told Israel what her 
obligations are and how they should be carried out? Do you 
mean to tell us that Israel who thrives on your support and 
on the financial backing of the American taxpayer has not 
— heed to your counsel? I, for one, am not prepared to be- 
ieve it. In fact, it is our conviction that you have not ful- 
filled your obligations, otherwise the problem would have been 
solved long ago. Had there been a war in the world you 
would have done it. Not for the sake of the refugees, but in 
order to promote war effort. During peace, however, you are 
not apt to think in those terms with a view to promoting peace 
effort. This is our tragedy today, but it may well prove to be 
your tragedy tomorrow. 

I apologise, Mr. Chairman, for having tinctured this dis- 
cussion with emotion, but I confess it has been a genuine 
emotion engendered by an extremely painful situation. There 
is considerable sympathy for the cause of humanitarian prob- 
lems amongst our people. This is a fact which cannot be de- 
nied. It need not be denied for we take our stand in such 
matters with pride. Apart from being a humanitarian prob- 
lem, it also is an Arab problem and there never has been a 
source of pain in any part of the Islamic world which has 
not sent a tremor throughout Pakistan. Further, we are most 
concerned about the situation in the Near East—a situation 
which is full of anxieties. 

One of the crying needs of the age is to establish harmony 
between man’s material needs and resources and his moral 
ideals, views and thoughts. The great urge behind the de- 
mand for repatriation of Arab refugees is the passionate de- 
sire to secure freedom and carry out in practice a synthesis 
between material progress and moral evolution. When would 
that be achieved is yet to be seen. For the present, however, 
for want of any better resolution to vote upon, my Delegation 
shall vote in favour of both parts of this resolution. 

My Government has been keen to serve on the Advisory 
Commission since quite some time. Our request to this effect 
has been forwarded to the Advisory Commission through the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Now that the Ad- 
visory Commission is being expanded, my Government hopes 
it would be given an opportunity to serve on it. 

My Delegation takes this opportunity of extending our 
thanks to Mr. Blandford and to Mr. Carter for their selfless 
service to the cause of the Relief and Works Agency. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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States forces engaged in bacteriological warfare in Korea 

—-plainly involves the honor and integrity not only of my 
country and her soldiers, but also of the United Nations 
itself, under whose banner sixteen member nations fought 
in Korea. It is therefore a subject which my country in 
particular, but in a larger sense all of us here, must treat 
in the most serious way. We cannot allow this whole 
distorted story to slide away like water off a duck’s back. 

It is not a pretty story that confronts us. It is a story 
of terrible physical and moral degradation. It concerns men 
shaken loose from their foundations of moral value—men 
beaten down by the conditioning which the science of Pavlov 
reserves for dogs and rats—all in a vicious attempt to make 
them accomplices to a frightful lie. 

In an even deeper sense, the story we have to tell reflects 
a Communist system which deliberately flouts every principle 
of morality and truth, devoting itself to one sole object, 
the progress of Communism by any effective means, no 
matter how evil. 


Ts question before us—the charge that the United 


I. History oF BW CHARGES 


The charge itself was first launched by the North Korean 
Communist regime in May 1951, perhaps as a trial balloon. 
In this stage it was neglected by Moscow Radio, and received 
little emphasis among other world Communist propaganda 
sources. Then, in February 1952, this same charge suddenly 
emerged as the number one theme of world Communist 
propaganda. It received the full fury of the propaganda 
machine, from Moscow Radio dgwn to the lowliest Com- 
munist front organizations in the free world. Within a 
matter of weeks the campaign was brought to a climax with 
the Soviet charges in the United Nations. 

On March 4, 1952, the Secretary of State of the United 
States categorically denied these charges. 

On March 13, 1952, Mr. Trygve Lie, as Secretary General 
of the United Nations called the charge “utterly false.” 

On May 16, 1952, the United States Secretary of Defense 
characterized these charges as abominable, malicious false- 
hoods. 

On May 22, 1952, the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command in Korea categorically denied that any 
element under his command had employed germ warfare at 
any time or in any form. 

The United States, on two separate occasions prior to 
coming before the General Assembly, attempted to secure 
an impartial investigation of these charges and offered every 
facility to an impartial, international investigatory body. We 
did this on March 11, 1952 when our Secretary of State 
asked the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
make arrangements for such an investigation. We accepted 
the Red Cross offer to establish an investigating body com- 
posed of persons who would offer every guarantee of moral 
and scientific integrity. The Communists refused the offer. 
Again in June 1952, we brought the matter before the 


United Nations Security Council, asking the Security Council 
to request the International Committee of the Red Cross, with 
the aid of such scientists of international reputation and such 
other experts as it might select, to investigate the charges 
and report to the Security Council as soon as possible. All 
members of the Security Council excepting the Soviet Union 
voted for this resolution. The Soviet Union, however, used 
its veto and thus blocked a truly impartial investigation of 
these charges. 

On October 20, 1952, the United States requested the 
General Assembly to place on its agenda an item calling 
for an impartial investigation by the United Nations of 
charges that the United States and the United Nations forces 
in Korea were utilizing bacteriological warfare. The United 
States, joined by 15 other members of the General Assembly, 
submitted a resolution which proposed that a 5 Member 
Impartial Investigatory Commission consisting of Brazil, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden and Uruguay, be set up with the 
right to travel freely throughout such areas of North and 
South Korea, Chinese mainland and Japan as it deemed 
necessary to perform its tasks, and with full freedom of access 
to persons, places and relevant documents. 

The General Assembly did not discuss this item until the 
second half of the last session. On April 23, 1953, it 
adopted the resolution submitted by the 16 members of the 
Assembly by a majority of 52-5 with 3 abstentions. The 
negative votes, I need hardly say, came from the Soviet 
bloc—the authors of the accusation. 

Under the terms of this resolution, the President of the 
Seventh General Assembly was to report concerning the re- 
sults of his approach to the United States, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, the North Korean and Chinese Communists regimes 
requesting them to accept this investigation. That was where 
we left the matter last April. 


II. REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 7TH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Two main events have occurred since last April which 
are significant in relation to this item which we are con- 
sidering. The first was the report which the President of 
the General Assembly was required to make under the terms 
of the resolution adopted on April 23, showing the results 
of his approach to the interested states, requesting them to 
accept the investigation called for under this resolution. Presi- 
dent Pearson reported on July 28 that my Government, the 
Government of Japan, and the Republic of Korea had all 
accepted the terms of his resolution, and that there had been 
no reply from either the Chinese Communists or the North 
Korean Communists who had made the charges. 

The inferences from this course §f conduct, climaxed by the 
failure of the Communists to respond to the approach by the 
President of the General Assembly, are simple and easily 
drawn. The Communists fear the presence of impartial in- 
vestigators because they know that their charges are false 
and cannot stand the light of day. 
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> 
III. “CONFESSIONS” OF Six AMERICAN FLIERS 


The second and equally important development since last 
April followed upon the repatriation of most of our captured 
fliers after the armistice, and thus relates to the so-called 
confessions by some of these fliers that they had waged 
bacteriological warfare in North Korea. These so-called 
confessions, you will recall, were perhaps the most im- 
portant and publicized feature of the Communist case. 

The operation which produced these confessions played 
a much larger role than some of us have imagined. It victi- 
mized far more prisoners of war than the handful of whose 
so-called ‘‘confessions” I am about to speak. In turn, this 
whole campaign of falsehood was a key phase of a still 
larger political and propaganda campaign mounted by the 
Communists as an integral part of their aggression in Korea. 
I shall return to this wider context in some detail later in 
my remarks. At this moment I shall concentrate on six indi- 
vidual cases, the so-called “‘confessions’’ of six American 
officers—two Marines and four Air Force Officers—on which 
the Soviet Union built its case in the United Nations. 

You will recall that on October 1, 1952, the Delegate 
of the Soviet Union transmitted to the United Nations for 
circulation to all delegates, a document entitled “Report of 
the International Scientific Commission for the Investigation 
of Facts Concerning Bacterial Warfare in Korea and China”. 
The Report of this Commission, which was composed mainly 
of well-known collaborators with Communist organizations 
like the ‘““World Peace Council,” placed great emphasis upon 
the four United States Air Force Officers,—Lieutenants Quinn, 
O'Neal, Enach and Kniss—whose purported handwritten 
confessions were attached as annexes to the main report. I 
may add that the appearance of these four officers before 
this so-called “‘scientific commission’’ was made the emotional 
climax of a Communist propaganda film, issued in several 
languages including English, French and Spanish, and given 
world-wide distribution. 

Later, on March 12, 1953, during the second half of the 
reconvened General Assembly, the representative of the Soviet 
Union introduced in the United Nations, for circulation 
among all delegations, two additional so-called confessions 
obtained from two officers of the United States Marine Corps 
—Colonel Frank H. Schwable and Major Roy Bley. The 
statements of members of the Soviet bloc placed great stress 
upon all of these so-called confessions, and in particular those 
of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley. 

All six of these officers, having served their purpose as 
far as the Communists were concerned, were released after 
the armistice and have returned to the United States. Among 
the sworn statements we are submitting to this Committee 
are those made by these six officers after their return to free- 
dom. They all state categorically that they never waged 
bacteriological warfare and that their so-called confessions 
were false and were extracted by coercive Communist methods 
which have become very familiar to the world. I shall not 
read these sworn statements at this meeting, nor discuss them 
in detail—they speak eloquently for themselves, and I shall 
offer them to this Committee as a part of the official record 
of this debate. 

I should like, however, to call your attention to a circum- 
stance which you might overlook in a more cursory reading 
of these sworn statements, in particular those of Colonel 
Schwable and Major Bley. These two sworn statements show 
the dates when—after interrogation and physical and mental 
tortue in solitary confinement, lasting over three months and 
nearly five months respectively—they finally broke down and 
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agreed to “confess”, and when their so-called confessions were 
finally accepted by the Communists, Major Bley’s sworn 
statement states: 

“One night around midnight, my interrogator and guard 
escorted me to the POW camp commander's office where, 
through an interpreter I was told they had concrete evi- 
dence that I had participated in germ warfare, showed me 
for the second time a part of another POW’s confession 
on germ warfare (which I believed was a fake) and then 
given a written forty-eight hour ultimatum. It was written 
in English, signed by some Chinese General. It stated in 
effect that after the forty-eight hour period if I had not told 
them what I knew about germ warfare and the part I 
played in it, I would be made a war criminal . . . 

“. . . The interrogater came again at the end of the 
ultimatum period and I told him I would go along with 
the lie. He had all the information he wanted me to write 
down and within a few hours I had it all re-written and 
signed. I believe the date of my deposition was 25 January 
1953. However, it was rewritten several times to get it 
exactly as they wanted it... 

“After the Chinese had edited my false statement, I was 
required to write it out once again on smooth paper and 
record it on a tape recording machine. This was sometime 
around the last of February, 1953 .. .” 

Colonel Schwable, in his statement, says: 

“. . . After applying all manner of means to break me 
down mentally, morally and physically, to confuse me, 
and to convince me that there was no alternative in the 
matter, I succumbed to their demands verbally the end of 
November, 1952, and from then until near the end of 
February, 1953, I was involved in many, many rewrites of 
the fraudulent information submitted, making wire record- 
ings and being photographed both in motion pictures and 
stills while reading this false ‘confession’, all under pro- 
mr... 

You will note that with both Colonel Schwable and Major 
Bley the significant date when the Communists accepted their 
so-called confessions as satisfactory was the end of February 
1953. The reason for this date is obvious—the General 
Assembly reconvened on Feb:uary 24, 1953. The so-called 
confessions were circulated among the delegations on March 
12, 1953. In other words, the tortures of Colonel Schwable 
and Major Bley evidently were an integral and essential part 
of Soviet preparations for the General Assembly. 


IV. OTHER VICTIMS OF THE “‘CONFESSION”” CAMPAIGN 


I have already referred to the fact that the six famous 
“confessions” which the Soviet Union exploited in the United 
Nations represent only a small fraction of the total Com- 
munist effort to turn American prisoners into accomplices of 
their fraudulent charge. We do not yet know the full story, 
and since many victims are dead we shall never have it all. 
However, we already have some minimum figures. We know 
that the Communists accused at least 107 of our captured 
fliers of engaging in bacteriological warfare. Of these we 
know that 40 refused to sign any confession. Of the 36 who 
did sign, all under duress, some 20 were subjected to what 
can fairly be called extreme and prolonged physical and 
mental torture. This leaves a remainder of 31 who have not 
returned, and of these 14 are confirmed as dead and the 
other 17 are listed as missing. It appears that all of these men 
were told by the Communists that they were not prisoners of 
war but “war criminals”, and thus without any rights under 
the Geneva Conveution. 
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It should be noted that many of these prisoners, and others 
too—infantrymen as well as airmen—were victimized not only 
for the germ warfare propaganda but also for the sake of 
“confessions” on other subjects which the Communists called 
“war crimes” and “atrocities.” 


Now let me refer briefly to the experience of a few of 
these men. In some of these cases their tormentors succeeded 
in extracting the signed papers they wanted; and in other 
cases they failed. The first three cases I shall mention are 
taken from among the sworn statements we are submitting to 
this Committee. 


Colonel Walker Mahurin of the Air Force, a famous ace 
in tae European theater in World War II, finally wrote and 
signed a confession after extreme and prolonged duress in 
solitary confinement, lasting nearly eight months. After the 
first two or three weeks of interrogation and torment he 
was driven to attempt suicide. In the first three months of 
his confinement he refused on at least six different occasions 
to break down. After his last refusal he was kept in solitary 
confinement for over three months more, threatened daily 
with death, roused almost nightly by guards who seemed 
ready to kill him. Then followed some six weeks of a new 
approach, seemingly friendly but constantly carrying the 
threat of death or life imprisonment. In this period he was 
shown four purported confessions implicating him by name. 
From the time that he broke down late in May of this year, 
until the very day of his repatriation five weeks after the 
armistice, he was engaged in writing and rewriting statements 
about germ warfare which his captors themselves admitted 
to him had no basis in fact. 


First Lieutenant James L. Stanley of the Air Force, after 
being classified as a war criminal, was interrogated and 
tortured for four months by the Chinese Communists. Eight 
times he was commanded to “confess,” offered relief if he 
did and offered death if he did not. Eight times he refused. 
He was stood at attention for five hours at a time; confined 
eight days in a doorless cell less than six feet long; held 
to the ground by two guards while a third kicked and slapped 
him; stood at attention 22 hours until he fell, then hit while 
lying down with the side of a hatchet and stood up two 
more hours; interrogated three hours with a spotlight six 
inches from his face; ordered to confess while a pistol was 
held at the back of his head; placed under a roof drain all 
night during a rainstorm; left without food three days and 
without water eight days; tempted with promises of good 
treatment and letters from home; put before a firing squad 
and given a last chance; hung by hands and feet from the 
rafters of a house. When he still refused, the Chinese Com- 
munists let him alone. They had apparently given him up as 
an impossible case. 


First Lieutenant Francis A. Strieby of the Air Force was 
interrogated for ten days while in handcuffs in a Korean 
interrogation center. He refused to yield and was taken 
to Mukden, Manchuria. There his legs were shackled with 
chains, the chains kicked into his shins by guards, and the 
wounds in his shins left to fester with no medical aid. Three 
separate times he was dragged about the floor, kicked in the 
legs and back, and almost lifted from the floor by his hair 
and ears. Once in an effort to open his clasped hands, five 
guards pinned him to his cell wall, hit him repeatedly in the 
body, and forced open his fingers and thumb one by one; 
whereupon he struck back at them. After that he had no 
more mistreatment. No confession of any kind was ever 
extorted from him. 
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The cases I have just mentioned are related in greater de- 
tail in the sworn statements which these officers have sub- 
mitted. Now here are a few other cases taken from personal 
histories of other returned United States fliers: 

First Lieutenant Robert C. Lurie was interrogated over 
50 times, was tried four times for being a “war criminal” 
and sentenced to death three times. The charges were en- 
gaging in germ warfare, being an “enemy of the people,” 
and failing ‘‘to make amends to the people’. He was told 
repeatedly: ‘tell the truth, confess, we have already proved 
you are a liar’. The Chinese Communists repeatedly told 
him he could avoid all these trials and pressures by a simple 
“confession”. He resisted all efforts and never signed a 
confession. 

First Lieutenant Joseph E. Moreland was interrogated for 
over 1800 hours. He observed Soviet personnel guiding the 
interrogations. He was taken to Mukden, Manchuria. He 
was tried twice for refusing to confess to germ warfare. The 
first trial ended in a sentence to death by firing squad. The 
second trial ended in a sentence to a corrective labor camp— 
and a sentence of execution against his daughter in the United 
States. At all times he was in solitary confinement. He never 
wrote a confession. 

Second Lieutenant Edward G. Izbicky was interrogated 
81/, hours a day for 60 days and four hours a day for 54 
days. On May 25, 1953, he was sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for 100 years—or until he accepted the germ war- 
fare charges. He was then thrown into a hole 5 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, where he was left for a week 
without food or water. He never wrote a confession. 

The case histories in our hands raise a number of interest- 
ing points. 

First: The Communist assault on these men was so intense 
and determined that it actually continued beyond the armistice. 
As a prime example I refer to the case of Colonel Andrew J. 
Evans, Jr., whose sworn statement we are submitting to this 
Committee. Toward the end of his interrogation he was told 
that the war was over, that all other prisoners had been re- 
patriated, and that he would never see the United States again 
unless he signed. In the face of this threat, and after months 
of treatment he describes as “that accorded to a low type 
animal,’’—the full details of this treatment can be found in his 
sworn statement—he agreed to sign a “confession” to having 
waged bacteriological warfare. The date of this agreement by 
Colonel Evans was August 17, 1953. Then followed the 
usual writing, rewriting, and editing of the so-called “con- 
fession”. Colonel Evans signed the final, accepted verson on 
September 2, 1953. Then he was ordered to pre-date his 
“confession” to the month of May, 1953. After his presis- 
tent refusal to do this, his interrogators accepted his agree- 
ment to pre-date it only to August 17, the day of his first 
agreement to sign. At last, on September 3, he was released. 

Note these dates: August 17 and September 3—several 
weeks after the armistice was signed. The same startling fact 
emerges in the sworn statement of Colonel Walker Mahurin, 
whose final ‘‘confession’’ was accepted the same day as he was 
repatriated—September 3. Does not this raise a question in 
our minds? How seriously do the Communists take the 
armistice agreement? Their guns cease firing, but still—to 
the very moment of repatriation—they torture the bodies and 
minds of prisoners to get ammunition for their spurious propa- 
ganda war. 

Secondly, the sworn statements as a whole show that the 
worst tortures were reserved for those who refused to “co- 
operate’. Generally, when a man broke down he was given 
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CHARLES W. MAYO 


what the Communists called their “lenient treatment’’—len- 
jent, I may say, only by comparison with something worse. 
It was for those who persisted in their refusal to break that 
the Communists reserved their full fury, but often without 


success. 
Thirdly, we find in this consecutive record an indication of 


the vast organization and elaborate method used to extract 
the statements which the Communists were seeking. Flying 
rsonnel, whether Air Force, Navy or Marine, were sepa- 
rated and for most of the time sent to a place near Pyongyang 
which came to be known among the prisoners as “Pak’s 
ce”. This was a combined interrogation center staffed by 
Chinese and North Koreans, but directed by Soviet personnel. 
Many of our fliers were interrogated there by Soviet person- 
nel. The Chinese interrogators, one of our prisoners was told, 





were trained in an 18-month course in Peiping, China, di- 
rected by Soviet instructors. One Air Force Officer, Colonel 
Mahurin, had a team of fifteen interrogators working on him 
alone. We know too that Mukden, Manchuria, was another 
center for the interrogation of so-called “war criminals’. 

Fourthly, it is noteworthy that in spite of the alertness of 
the interrogators, and their constant insistence on rewriting 
of the so-called ‘confessions’, many deliberate misstatements 
of fact were not caught and remained in them. The sworn 
statements of Colonels Evans and Mahurin, both of which we 
are submitting to this committee, refer to factual discrepancies 
of this sort. The Committee will remember that my Govern- 
ment pointed out just such inconsistencies in the “confessions” 
of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley last year, after these 
statements were introduced in the Assembly by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union. 

From these few instances, it becomes clear that the so- 
called “germ warfare” confessions were not simply a sudden 
bright idea on the part of the Communists, but were an 
integral part of a tremendous and calculated campaign of 
lies; and that in this campaign of lies, the Communists used 
carefully worked out techniques and a considerable body of 
trained pene in order to break the bodies and souls of 
men and thus fulfill their plan. 


V. THE TECHNIQUE OF EXTORTING “CONFESSIONS” 


Now I should like to go a little further into the question 
of how the false confessions were obtained by the Com- 
munists. The portions I have quoted illustrate reasonably well 
the techniques used. Now let us go into this matter in a 
somewhat more analytical fashion. 

At the outset we should notice that the tortures used in 
these cases, although they include many brutal physical in- 
juries, are not like the medieval tortures of the rack and the 
thumbscrew. They are subtler, more prolonged, and intended 
to be more terrible in their effect. The are calculated to dis- 
integrate the mind of an intelligent victim, to distort his 
sense of values, to a point where he will not simply cry out 
“I did it!” but will become a seemingly willing accomplice 
to the complete destruction of his integrity and the production 
of an elaborate fiction. 

The testimony in our hands, from American prisoners, 
reveals the use of a detailed method to mold prisoners into 
the desired condition where they can be exploited to the 
maximum. It is a method obviously calculated by the Com- 
munists to bring a man to the point where a dry crust of 
bread or a few hours’ uninterrupted sleep is a great event in 
his life. All the prisoners victimized were subjected to the 
same pattern of intimidation, deprivation of basic physical 
needs, isolation, and physical and mental torture. The tech- 
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niques varied only in detail, except that the extent of their 
use depended on the degree of resistance shown by the indi- 
vidual prisoners. The total picture presented is one of human 
beings reduced to a status lower than that of animals; filthy, 
full of lice, festered wounds full of maggots; their sickness 
regulated to a point just short of death; unshaven, without 
haircuts or baths for as much as a year; men in rags, exposed 
to the elements; fed with carefully measured minimum 
quantities and lowest quality of food and unsanitary water, 
served often in rusty cans; isolated, faced with squads of 
trained interrogators, bullied incessantly, deprived of sleep and 
browbeaten into mental anguish. 

Imagine a human being in this condition. It is a tragic 
picture but it is true, and supported by hundreds of eyewit- 
ness reports. Many other individuals died in this process and 
cannot add to the testimony. We must remember that all 
this was not done as mere senseless brutality; it was done for 
one single purpose; to make free men serve Communist 
ambitions. 

All this testimony on Communist methods of extorting 
“confessions” in Korea suggests a frightening pattern. 

It suggests that the Communists were deliberately perverting 
to their ends essentially the same technique which the famous 
Soviet biologist Pavlov used in his experiments on dogs and 
rats. This technique, as you all know, is called the “‘con- 
ditioned reflex’. When a rat goes through the wrong door, 
he gets an electric shock. When he goes through the right 
door, he gets a bit of cheese. Before long, you can dispense 
with the shock and the cheese, because the rat has been 
conditioned to enter the door you want him to enter. The 
Soviet regime has used this same technique against its own 
people in efforts to dislodge them from their traditional 
reverence for the Almighty and from their aspirations to- 
ward freedom; and to force them willy-nilly into the Com- 
munist slave pattern. 

This is the very technique which the Communists appear 
to have used on their intended “germ warfare’ victims. 
Resistance was punished with kicks and slaps in the face, 
with worsened living conditions, with food rations lowered 
still further, with threats of death. This tightened grip was 
sometimes relaxed briefly when the unyielding victim seemed 
in danger of dying. Signs of cooperation, on the other hand, 
were rewarded with slight increases in rations, with promises 
of better treatment soon. No wonder that some of our priso- 
ners, miserably weakened with weeks and months of mis- 
treatment, were brought down to that animal level of response 
where resistance was associated with death, where yielding 
was associated with survival, and where survival on any terms 
seemed more important than the moral principles that dis- 
tinguish men from beasts. If anything is surprising to me, 
it is that so many of our soldiers—both those who confessed 
and those who did not—although for months they were treated 
like animals or worse, somehow continued throughout to act 
like men. 

Consider the evidence on those who did not yield. A 
prisoner whom thie Communists assume is already acting like 
an animal is offered in sharp terms a purely animal stimulus: 
food or death. The obvious animal response is expected. 
Yet in one case, a man was sentenced to death 12 times, and 
he refused to yield. Another man was made to dig his own 
grave, was taken before a firing squad, heard the command 
to fire, and heard the pistols click on empty chambers; and he 
refused to yield. Such testimony as this seems to teach us 
that the spirit of man can run deeper than the reflexes of 
Pavlov. 
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VI. Wer IMPLICATIONS OF THE BACTERIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


Just as the extorted confessions were a small part of 
the larger bacteriological warfare plan, so the entire bacteri- 
ological warfare campaign was part of a larger political pro- 
gram of Communist imperialism. Let me refer now to certain 
facts of a different kind—facts which provide a contex for 
our consideration of the entire bacteriological warfare cam- 
paign. These facts show what the purpose of that propaganda 
campaign really was and how it relates to the total Com- 
munist system of thought and action which gave it birth. 

First, it now clearly appears that the entire “germ warfare” 
propaganda drive was developed to give expression to a broad 
Communist policy governing the conduct of the Korean ag- 
gression. Among other things, this policy called for giving 
wide publicity to what the aggressors call ‘‘evidence’’ that 
American forces in Korea had committed atrocities and so 
forth—the purpose being to discredit the United States in 
the eyes of the free world and thus to help isolate it from 
its allies. 

If we examine the history of the ‘germ war’’ propaganda 
campaign from its beginning in May 1951, we find that it 
conforms faithfully to this broad policy of the Communists. 
The so-called “‘plot’ was laid entirely to the United States 
Government; the only individuals marked for “confession” 
were American prisoners; the resulting propaganda, especially 
in the report of the so-called “International Scientific Com- 
mission,’ was dressed up to look like “‘evidence’’ in a manner 
that was as elaborate as it was specious; and the world-wide 
publicity given to this “germ warfare’ theme was at a very 
high level for several months. 

Thus, it is fair to conclude that the “germ warfare” propa- 
ganda campaign, far from being a sudden inspiration, was 
the chief means of implementing the propaganda aspects of a 
broad Communist plan concerning the Korean war. 

Second, this false propaganda campaign is entirely consis- 
tent wit hCommunist practices concerning the treatment of 
prisoners of war, and indeed of all foreigners who fall into 
their hands. I shall not go into detail on this subject. Suffice 
it to say that Communist treatment of prisoners both in World 
War II and in the Korean war has consistently followed a 
policy of using these prisoners to advance the military, eco- 
nomic, and especially the political objectives of Soviet Com- 
munist policy. Under this policy no prisoner has any rights; 
those marked for political use are told that as “war criminals” 
they fall outside the protection of the Geneva Convention. 
In World War II the most intensive effort by the Soviets 
against prisoners in their hands was directed to the political 
indoctrination and propaganda exploitation of a minority 
which was assigned the postwar task of helping to communize 
Germany and other countries. As members of the United 
Nations know to their sorrow, hundreds of thousands of priso- 
ners captured by the Soviet Union in that war have never 
been repatriated or accounted for despite the requirements 
of international law. 

Although the pattern of treatment in Korea has been per- 
haps less elaborate and ambitious than that in World War II, 
it has followed much the same lines. I suggest that we should 
consider the “germ warfare confessions’ of American priso- 
ners also in this contevt—that is to say, as one aspect of the 
ruthless exploitation of a// prisoners of war and other captives 
to advance the aims of world communism. 

Third, we know well that the Communist authorities who 
obtained and exploited these so-called “‘confessions’’ are past 
masters at the business of “‘getting’’ the kind of confessions 
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they want. Certainly the chief of the Soviet Delegation is an 
authority on this subject. In the practice of Moscow and her 
allies, the “confession” is a prime propaganda instrument 
to support the policy objectives of the moment. The examples 
of this technique since World War II are legion. They 
include not only Communists in disgrace, such as Slansky in 
Czechoslovakia and Rajk in Hungary, but also non-Commu- 
nists who fall into the hands of the authorities, like Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary and William Oatis in Czechoslovakia. 
I need not belabor this point. The evidence of the falsity of 
such alleged confessions, and of the methods of duress and 
threat and wearing-down by which they are always obtained, 
is too well known. This is the picture of Communist “jus- 
tice’. It reminds me of the editorial statement in a Com- 
munist newspaper in East Germany, which said in effect: 
“The people demand a fair trial and a speedy execution’. 

Fourth, 1 should like to suggest that the “germ warfare” 
propaganda campaign is the very type of activity that stems 
from the essential doctrines of Soviet Leninism and Stalin- 
ism concerning truth and morality. What are these doctrines? 
It is a strange thing that the Communists have repeated them 
so often and yet some of us in the free world have taken 
so little note of them. 

As to the truth, the Communists in the USSR have elabor- 
ated the Marxian doctrine to a point where no non-Communist 
can possibly perceive the “truth”, and indeed truth is what- 
ever the Communist decide it is. On this basis, they have 
rewritten the entire history of man, from the beginnings to 
the present day, and when their policies change, the history 
is rewritten again to conform to the policy. Thus truth in 
their doctrine has come to be an instrument of policy, to be 
altered whenever convenient. The ancient belief that man 
has the God-given ability to distinguish rationally between 
fact and fiction has no place in Communist thought. 

As to morality, Lenin put it very succinctly when he wrote: 

“We do not believe in eternal morality, and we expose all 

the fables about morality . . . At the basis of Communist 

morality lies the struggle for the consolidation and con- 
summation of Communism”. 

Let no one think that this doctrine of Lenin's on morality 
is outdated. As recently as March 18, 1952, after the “germ 
war’ propaganda had already begun, Moscow Radio broad- 
cast a lecture by a man named Filanovich, who said: 

“The basis of Communist morality, Lenin taught, is the 

struggle for strengthening and achieving Communism. For 

the Soviet people everything is moral that serves the victory 
of the Communist order’’. 

Thus we can surely say that in Communist doctrine and 
practice, behind the Iron Curtain, now and in the past, the 
concepts of truth and morality which are sacred to the tra- 
dition of free men are totally subjected to the success of the 
Communist movement. Any means, any deceit, any brutality, 
is justified by the Communists if they think it contributes 
to the victory of Communism. 


VII. SUGGESTED GENERAL ASSEMBLY ACTION 


Mr. Chairman, this, I believe, brings the record of the 
bacteriological warfare campaign up to date. The entire 
campaign is sordid and steeped in tragedy. The General 
Assembly resolution of April 23, 1953, still stands, and 
since the North Korean and Chinese Communist authorities 
still have the opportunity to respond to it, we see nothing to 
be gained by proposing any further resolution by the As- 
sembly at this time. Therefore, we are submitting no new 
resolution to this Committee. We believe that this Committee 
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J}, ANTHONY MARCUS 


should indicate in its report that the United States, the Re- 

lic of Korea, and Japan have accepted the investigation 
provided in the General Assembly resolution of April 23, and 
that no answer was received from the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists. In addition, this Committee might report 
that sworn statements have been filed by the fliers whose al- 
leged confessions were introduced into the General Assembly 
denying the truth of so-called confessions and showing the 
circumstances under which these so-called confessions were 
obtained. We believe that such a report could be submitted to 
the Plenary Session without the necessity of a formal resolu- 
tion in this Committee. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, we believe that a formal 
resolution by the General Assembly would be superfluous, since 
the record to which I have referred speaks so eloquently 












for itself. No resolution, however condemnatory it might be, 
could fully express the indignation which every citizen of 
my country feels at the vicious slander which Communist 
Imperialism has cast upon our national honor, upon the 
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dignity of our soldiers, and upon the very concept of truth. 
The Communists of China and North Korea, as well as their 
Soviet sponsors, are answerable for these lies before the 
conscience of mankind. 

We believe the vast majority of the peoples of this earth 
are fundamentally good, that high moral principles survive and 
dominate eventually. Our wars, hot or cold, have never 
been against these good people; they have been against leader- 
ship which throws to the four winds everything honorable 
for ruthless domination. 

Peace and tranquility will continue to be our goal but 
will not be achieved in any true sense as long as materially 
powerful nations are guided by false ideologies. What has 
been perpetrated on the free world as far as bacteriological 
warfare is concerned serves, I fear, as great but only ad- 
ditional evidence that the time is not yet ripe to accept with 
any sense of security their word that peaceful conditions will 
be honestly accepted or adhered to. When that time comes, 
we must have ironclad safeguards. 


It is Five Minutes to Midnight 


THERE CAN BE NO DISARMAMENT AS LONG AS THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT SURVIVES 


By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Guardian Oil Co., Inc. 
Delivered before the annual convention of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, Fort Worth, Texas, 
October 19, 1953 


to the industry, I hope you will permit me to call you 

colleagues. In the oil industry, I am just an infant. In 

the struggle with the enemy of our country and of world free- 

dom, the Soviet Union, I am quite an adult. But if we do not 

master the Kremlin, I am afraid I will never live to be an adult 
inthe oil industry. There won't be time for that. 

Do I sound like a — an alarmist? My today’s topic 

y 


T HIS is my debut before an oil audience. As a newcomer 


reminds me of the lady in Port Chester, N. Y. I was coming 
into the auditorium to deliver an address some five years ago 
when a lady pulled me by the sleeve: “Mr. Marcus,” she 
said. “I heard you speak over the radio two weeks ago. I 

you will end your address tonight on a more optimistic 
note.” A-la Hollywood? I asked her, were I not an optimist 
I would not be here today. If I did not think we could 
master the Kremlin before they wreck civilization and avert a 
third world war, I would not be running around the country 
trying to wake our people up to the perils of the hour. 

Why do I say that the hour is late? What entitles me to 
speak with authority on the subject now convulsing the free 
world? I had come to this blessed land of ours in 1910 as a 
_ Russian immigrant. In 1915 I was living in Houston, 

exas. A few days after my naturalization on October 28, 
1915, the patriotic citizens of Houston tendered a reception 
to the newly naturalized Americans. I was invited to reply to 
the welcoming addresses in behalf of the new citizens. They 
were timid, I suppose. I had a little more audacity. Inci- 
dentally, that occasion marked the beginning of what is now 
known as “I’m An American Day,” celebrated annually all 
over the United States. 

I have always felt I owed a great debt to this country. My 
ancestors had not done anything to help build this glorious 
civilization. And yet here I found all the freedoms and oppor- 
tunities for which I would have giadly laid my life down in 
order to enjoy them in my native land. Here it was given to 
me by the generous and kind American people for the mere 


asking. Millions of other immigrants had come here without 
a shirt on their backs; here they amassed fortunes, brought 
up their children under the freedoms granted by our Consti- 
tution and have taken their respective places in all walks of 
life. Was their success due to their talents or their special 
gifts? No, of course! We all made good here because of the 
free institutions of America. And for that reason our debt to 
America is all the greater; for that reason we, the naturalized 
citizens, musi give our all to help preserve those freedoms 
especially now when they are being threatened by the enemy 
in the Kremlin. Moreover, we who have a sense of gratitude 
for what America has done to us and our folks must not for- 
get the role played by citizens of foreign birth in the nefarious 
operations of the communist movement here. We must atone 
for their sins against the freedoms of America and the people 
who have taken us into the great family of this nation. 

In his report to the Nation on Aug. 6, 1953, President 
Eisenhower said: 

“The future, both immediate and distant, remain full of 
trial and hazard. 

“The end of our staggering economic burden is not yet 
in sight. 

“The end of the peril to peace is not clearly in view. 

“There is only this in sight: A firm and binding purpose 
that guides all our objectives—our every deed.” 

This is a pretty grim picture but not quite as grim as I hap- 
pen to know it to be. Why such a statement on my part? 
From 1920 to 1939 I had occasion to be in Russia fourteen 
times in behalf of leading American industrial firms. In 1920 
I resigned from the U. S. Department of Commerce to go to 
Russia as one of three relief directors. While stationed in 


Reval, Esthonia, accumulating supplies to proceed to Russia, 
a leading Russian political escapee arrived with his wife and 
infant boy. I helped him proceed to Berlin where he was to 
begin waging war against the Bolshevist government in Russia, 








to awaken the civilized world. One day he said to me, pointing 
his finger in the direction of the Soviet border: 

“If that government survives, there will never be peace on 
this earth.” That was 33 years ago this month. I laughed at 
him. I thought him prejudiced because he had to run away 
from his homeland. But I have lived to regret that attitude. 

In 1925, while in Russia on business, I found the country 
so poor and so impotent economically and militarily that the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of the Government Iron and 
Steel Trust pleaded with me to find a “capitalist” who would 
lend them $750,000 to purchase necessary equipment for 
their plants. Yet they were spending fabulous sums of money 
on training Chinese, European and Latin American Bolshe- 
vists in the art of sabotage, infiltration, espionage and revolu- 
tionary tactics. By 1927 the Lenin University in Moscow alone 
had a capacity of 2,000 Chinese students a year. There were 
such training academies in many parts of the country. Well, 
I met a brilliant engineer, not a communist, who upon hear- 
ing of my company’s plans to modernize the processing of 
wool and hair in Russia, remarked: 

“That's fine. You Americans will come here to help in- 
dustrialize our country, and we will repay you by bringing 

a revolution in America and destroying your free institu- 

tions.” 

Once more I laughed at him. I had seen Russia in ashes. 
I could not have foreseen that western nations would be so 
foolish as to actually ee build up such a menacing enemy. I 
no longer laugh at anything about Russia, but there are still 
many people in our land who laugh at me for being so con- 
cerned about what Russia might do to us. Here is a shining 
example, one of many. I had written an article entitled: 
“How the Soviets Steal our Industrial Secrets.’ The Nations 
Business magazine was supposed to publish same. I had 
brought some astonishing documents from Moscow and other 
parts of Russia. I felt that the American executives of indus- 
try and business should know about it. Well, someone in the 
then State Department (it was in the spring of 1948) had 
told the editor “not to needle the Russians.” This is what I 
usually call ignorance-inspired cowardice. There was much, 
entirely too much of that during that period. The article was 
finally published in the Plain Talk Magazine for November, 
1948. In December of that year I ran into Mr. Lamott du 
Pont at the convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. ‘Why did you get all het up about the Russians 
stealing our secrets?”’ he asked me. “Let them have it; they 
won't know what to do with it any way.” I was, of course, 
shocked at this unwarranted attitude. I pointed out to him 
the tremendous progress they had made between 1929 and 
1948, how they had outstripped our tank and plane produc- 
tion, etc. 

The late Mr. du Pont was not alone. I still hear such ri- 
diculous doubts about the Russian technological capacity, des- 
pite the miraculous progress they have made with the aid of 
the technological know-how stolen from us and the other in- 
dustrial countries. With the fall of the highly industrialized 
countries before the Kremlin onslaught since 1945—Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, etc., with the ag- 
gressor government of Russia having taken possession of the 
enormous natural resources of China, the power of Russia to 
realize the dream of their revolutionary architect—Lenin—is 
growing by the minute. What was Lenin’s dream? You will 
find it on page 172, Volume 10 of Collected Works By 
Lenin: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe; then the masses of 

Asia. Then we will encircle the United State of America 

which will be the last bastion of capitalism. We will not 














have to attack it; it will fall like an overripe fruit into our 

hands.” 

Towards this goal they are marching irresistibly on. The 
war in Korea was a link in the Kremlin chain with which to 
strangle America economically if possible, militarily if need 


Was there any excuse for the ignorance which prompted 
the Roosevelt Administration in 1933 to recognize the Soviet 
government? I am asking that question because that act of 
recognizing the Kremlin gangsters was the beginning of the 
chain of events in the world which has brought us and the 
other free nations to our present impasse. The Secretaries of 
State of the Democratic and Republican Administrations from 
1917 (when the communist came into power) to 1933 had 
steadfastly refused to deal with the Soviet government, refused 
to compromise with evil. But even a man like Hon. William 
C. Bullitt, who was to become our first Ambassador to Russia, 
who had advised recognition, had no illusions about the re- 
sults, even though he too could not have foreseen the serious 
consequences to our way of life. In a memorandum to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, dated October 4, 1933, 
about five weeks before we recognized the Kremlin govern- 
ment, he wrote: 

“Before recognition and before loans, we shall find the 
Soviet government relatively amenable. After recognition 
or loans, we should find the Soviet Government adamant.” 

And two years after coming to Moscow as our Ambassador, 
he wrote to the Secretary of State, on April 20, 1936: “We 
should not cherish for a moment the illusion that it is possi- 
ble to establish really friendly relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or with any communist party or communist individ- 
ual.”” And on Aug. 21, 1935, our Ambassador Bullit told the 
Secretary: “American diplomatic representatives in the Soviet 
Union are harrassed and restricted .... As the Soviet Union 
grows in strength it will grow in arrogance and aggressive- 
ness ... To break relations would satisfy the indignation we 
all feel and would be juridically correct . . . ” 

There is only one fault to be found with my good friend 
Bill Bullitt. Despite his accurate analyses about the hopeless- 
ness of ever being able to live with the headhunter govern- 
ment in the Kremlin, he counselled continuance of diplomatic 
relations on the ground that it afforded us a “listening post” 
in Russia. Could there be a listening post in a prison? And 
that is precisely what the Soviet Union is to all diplomatic 
representatives in Russia, including our own. 

Just as resuming diplomatic relations was the greatest en- 
hancement to Soviet prestige in the world, just as it had opened 
to them the doors of our factories and laboratories to help 
them steal our industrial and military secrets, so would the 
severance of diplomatic relations be one of the greatest blows 
to the Soviet government. It would particularly be the great- 
est blow to the Soviet government right at home, for it would 
boost the morale of the oppressed against their tyrannical gov- 
ernment, it would inspire them to fight on and on until vic- 
tory was won. 

While President Eisenhower, in his previously quoted ad- 
dress, did not make clear what exactly is our “firm and bind- 
ing purpose that guides all our objectives—our every deed,” 
there can be no doubt as to what it should be. First, we must 
make up our minds that we and the rest of the free world can 
never, never live in peace with the Soviet government. Not 
because we don’t want to live with the Russian peoples in a 
common bond of friendship or that the peoples of Russia 
would not so desire, but because the Soviet government from 
its very inception has proclaimed that its only purpose in life 
is to bring about the destruction of all free governments on 
earth. Lenin has stated it over and over again; Stalin reite- 
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rated it throughout his bloody reign. On pages 22-23 (Rus- 
sian edition) of Volume 17, Collected Works by Lenin, we 
read: 

“We have never concealed the fact that our revolution 
is only the beginning, that it will lead to victorious ending 
only then when we shall have inflamed the WH OLE 
WORLD WITH THE SAME REVOLUTIONARY 
FIRES.” 

I could go on for hours quoting from the numerous volumes 
of the Soviet leaders whose word still remains fundamental 
law to all communists throughout the world. But let us hear 
what one of the masterminds of the Soviet nightmare, Dimitry 
Z. Manuilsky, had to say on the subject. Remember this is 
the gentleman who presided over the United Nations Se- 
curity Council in July, 1949. In his lecture before the inter- 
national students at the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 
Moscow, where communists from the whole world are trained 
in the art of murder, sabotage, money counterfeiting, espio- 
nage, etc., etc., he said in 1930: 

“War to the hilt, between communism and capitalism, is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to at- 
tack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall 
need the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There will be electrifying 
overtures and unheard of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash them 
with our clenched fist!” 

Keep this, ladies and gentlemen, before you all the time; 
think of it every day and night, as this is the blueprint from 
which the Soviet government, no matter who is temporarily in 
power, can never deviate. They have succeeded beyond their 
wildest dreams to carry out many of their cherished hopes. 
Here is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt tramping up and down this 
great land of ours telling her audiences how easy it is to deal 
with the Russians. Why, it is a cinch. As our former Am- 
bassador Joe Davies; he knows; he has set the pattern. He 
had found it so wonderful to live and work with the Russians 
that he kept a sea-going yacht of his in the Baltic sea in order 
to escape the Moscow prison within the Embassy walls now 
and then to make life tolerable. There is a little deception 
trick played by Mr. Davies of which the American people are 
totally unaware, although the facts are included between the 
two covers of a book published by the State Department of 
the United States in 1952. But who reads it? Only a few 
crazy people like this speaker. Well, in a 1000-page volume 
“Foreign Relations of the United States” covering the rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union between 1933 and 1939, one finds 
on page 359 the first report from Moscow by Ambassador 
Davies. I had the pleasure of visiting with the Ambassador 
in his Moscow office on Jan. 16, 1937, about four days after 
his arrival. On Jan. 19th he wrote to Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull of his conference with the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington before leaving for Moscow: 

“The writer stated to Ambassador Troyanovsky that if 
the surprising history of these subsequent negotiations as 
disclosed in the files of the State Dept. were known to the 
American public as they were to me it would result, in my 
Opinion, in a most serious destruction of the confidence and 
good will which the general public of the U. S. now felt to- 
wards Russia, and I then stated also that was FORTU- 
NATE THAT THERE WAS NO PROBABILITY OF 
SUCH DISCLOSURE. The Ambassador seemed somewhat 
downcast but made no attempt at rejoinder . . 








It was fortunate for the Kremlin but not for America that the 
men entrusted by our people with the task of protecting the in- 
terests of this country chose to conceal from our people the true 
state of affairs in our relations with Russia. The Adminstra- 
tion had made a terrible blunder in recognizing the Soviet 
government; it then proceeded to commit the unforgiveable 
crime of continuing the diplomatic relations even after it was 
evident that it would do irreparable harm to this country. 

This is why we are now five minutes to midnight. These 
historic facts are pertinent now because the free world seems 
to have forgotten nothing and learned nothing. Sir Winston 
Churchill, the man who has seen all our hopes and yearnings 
to live in peace with the Soviet government smashed, the man 
who has seen his own government, which ran at neck-break- 
ing rate to recognize the Chinese communist government three 
years ago, insulted and abused, with the British Ambassador 
still cooling his heels in Peiping, unrecognized by the Chinese 
gangster government, his notes ignored and even unacknowl- 
edged, is still dreaming about a round table conference with 
the Kremin gangsters. There are still people around us who 
must be reminded that there can never be disarmament as long 
as the Soviet government survives. Lenin had laid down the 
law that communism will disarm “only after we have com- 
pletely forced down and expropriated the bourgeoisie of the 
whole world...” 

Likewise there are entirely too few people in our country 
who know that the so-called cold war was actually started by 
the Kremlin seven weeks after coming into power in 1917. 
The incontestable evidence has been reposing for nearly 36 
years in our leading libraries. In the Izvestia, the Soviet gov- 
ernment daily mouthpiece, of Dec. 26, 1917 we find the reso- 
lution of the Sovnaykom-Council of Peoples Commissars, 
signed by Lenin, Trotzky, Bonch-Bruyevich and Gorbounov, 
appropriating the first two million rubles to start the cold 
war which has been raging ever since, on which untold bil- 
lions have since been spent. That money, said the Soviet gov- 
ernment paper, was necessary “to come to the aid of the left 
internationalist wing of the working class movements of ail 
countries with all possible resources, including money, quite 
irrespective of whether these countries are at war or in alli- 
ance with Russia, or whether they occupy a neutral position.” 

This is where the Soviet Union stands with us. And all 
our pleadings and cringing will be of no avail to us. The 
reason the Soviet government has been going from one tri- 
umph to another, the reason the most vulnerable governmeni 
in the world, one sitting on a volcano which could be made to 
erupt as soon as the peoples in the free countries begin to 
learn a bit more about the true nature of the Kremlin beast, 
the true yearnings of the peoples they are oppressing and do 
something about it, is primarily due to their devotion to the 
task of destroying freedom everywhere, their willingness to 
work day and night to achieve their goal, their readiness not 
to count the costs. They have a blueprint, they have a com- 
pass, they have worlds to conquer, hundreds of millions of 
peoples to enslave and they are forging ahead because cow- 
ardice has overtaken the free world. They have hunger, chains, 
death, slave labor camps for men, women and children to offer, 
and they are marching forward. We spend ourselves to death, 
we have everything good to offer and we are suffering defeat 
after defeat. 

Since 1920 the free world had five golden opportunities to 
bring an end to the would-be world enslaver, but missed the 
boat each time. Why did I say a while ago that the Soviet 
government is sitting on a live volcano? Because at least 95- 
96% of its peoples are ready to tear their government to 
tatters. The peoples behind the iron curtain feel themselves 
deceived, oppressed and mutilated. They are looking to us for 
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inspiration, for guidance and for a promise to hel 
rise against their governments. It has not been forthcoming. 
To be sure, there have been many fine words flying around 
the ether. But deeds is what must come forth and not hot air. 

For years: since 1945 we have heard our Generals tell us 
how impotent we are militarily; at the same time we have 
been told in Europe that if the Kremlin decides to move its 
legions it could reach the English channel ports in 21 days. 
No one within my hearing has ever asked the logical questions: 
What is the Kremlin waiting for? Are they going to wait 
until the free world is better armed and in a position to 
destroy the Soviet armed might? Are they that stupid? Of 
course not. The reason the Kremlin has not moved since 
1945 is because its rulers themselves have been trembling in 
their boots, fearing their own peoples. A shooting war is the 
last thing in the world the Soviets now want. But if we go 
to sleep, if we act as Manuilsky had predicted the “decadent” 
western nations would act and do nothing now to help ignite 
the filled powder keg in Russia, then it will be past midnight 
and not five minutes to midnight. 

What can be and must be done to save ourselves from a 
Hydrogen-Atom war? We must make up our minds that 
there is only one way out: A REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 
The peoples of Russia and the peoples of the satellite nations 
never voted for their tyrants. According to Lenin himself he 
had only about 40,000 followers in Russia when he licked the 
pants off the stupid, cowardly socialists, the leaders of the 
Provisional government in Nov., 1917. Had Kerensky had 
the courage and the brains to use two bullets in the summer 
of 1917 for Lenin and Trotsky, the present world nightmare 
would not have come about, the tens of millions of Russian 
men, women and children who have since gone to their pre- 
mature graves would not have suffered their doom. This is 
the lesson the free world must learn if tens of millions of 
Americans and Frenchmen and Britishers, etc. are not to go 
to their doom in the same manner. 

Who is to do it? Who is to die in the struggle with the 
Soviet Government? There is no need for Americans to shed 
their blood or to spend themselves into bankruptcy. If the 
policies and nbs 9 heretofore employed continue, we are 
sure to destroy our economic stability and still not avert a third 
world war. 

Do I advocate new and more organizations? Not at all. 
Americans are over-organized. What is needed is the harness- 
ing of the existing organizations. What must be done by 
each and everyone of them is to dispense with their silly 
pastimes for the duration of the emergency. That emergency 
will last as long as the Soviet government exists and as long 
as the American people continue to indulge in dog, cat, doll 
and fashion shows, as long as our thousands of retired execu- 
tives, with brains and priceless experience, can think of noth- 
ing better than to chase a poor little ball on the golf links 
while a more vital job is waiting for them. And that vital job 
is the saving of the United States from an Atomic-Hydrogen 
war by rendering moral and financial aid to the overwhelm- 
ing majorities of the peoples behind the iron curtain who 
want to be free, who are ready to die in their struggle with 
the Bolshevist headhunters. 

Let some organized segment of our society get behind the 
American Friends of Russian Freedom, Inc., 270 Park Ave., 
New York City. Towards the end of the 19th century a small 
group of prominent American patriots gathered in Boston to 
hear a report on conditions of political prisoners in Russia. 
The lecturer was George Kennan, the uncle of the recent 
American Ambassador to Russia, George F. Kennan. Among 
them was Mark Twain. When Kennan finished the report, 
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Mark Twain rose, and with a voice choking with tears, he 
said: 
“If it takes dynamite to overthrow such a government in 

Russia, then thank God for dynamite.” 

That marked the birth of the American Friends of Russian 
Freedom. Their goal was to help the political movement in 
Russia to overthrow the Tsarist government. 

It might be well for me to say a few words about the Tsarist 
government from which I had fled as a teen-age boy in 1910. 
How truly bad was it then? At the very height of the Tsarist 
oppression there were about 30,000 paper offenders. None 
were ever executed, unless implicated in actual murder. None 
of their relatives were ever penalized for the commissions of 
their kin. In the regions to which they were exiled they were 
free to go and come at will, to engage in any work or pro- 
fession. They were never subjected to forced labor. Even as 
dangerous revolutionary leaders as Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, 
Bukharin, Bakoonin and their like, while in Siberian exile, 
were at liberty to write for publication, were able to correspond 
with anyone at home or abroad. On his monthly government 
allowance, Lenin was able to maintain a comfortable home, 
employ a servant, live with his fianceé, go fishing, hunting, hik- 
ing and earn money by writing for publication. He was even 
permitted to travel unescorted from St. Petersburg to Siberia. 

Between 1881 and 1912, over a period of 32 years, there 
were a total of 4,446 executions in the Russian empire. All 
of them were ordinary criminals, and none of them were po- 
litical offenders. But during the first three years of the Soviet 
regime, there were over 600,000 murders committed by that 
government. Since then tens of millions have gone to their 
premature graves. Slave labor for millions has become a fixed 
policy of the Moscow government. Fathers, mothers, wives 
and children of a political offender are also subjected to ban- 
ishment, imprisonment or liquidation. And since 1945 this 
barbarian system has been spread to the satellite nations as 
well, involving about one third of the human race. 

If American patriots of Mark Twain's — had occasion 
to rise in arms against oppression in Tsarist Russia, what 
should we of the present generation say and do about the 
tyranny of the Kremlin? There is, however, a more com- 
pelling reason why we must act with vigor and determination 
now. The Tsarist government was not out to enslave the 
whole world ; it did not threaten the liberties of other peoples, 
especially the people of the United States. The present bar- 
baric Soviet regime, in contrast, has never made a secret of 
its determination to destroy the citadel of liberty, the United 
States. The Kremlin octopus has already invaded the _— 
ery of our land. Guatemala is already a full-blown totalitarian 
state. Mexico is far from safe, and so are the republics around 
the Panama Canal. With millions of slaves toiling for the 
Kremlin masters, there is plenty of gold available to buy greedy 
and corrupt politicians, saboteurs, spies and assassins anywhere 
in the world to carry out the communist design. 

The supreme architect of the Soviet nightmare, Lenin, had 
made no bones about his disinterest in the welfare of the 
Russian people. Replying to sarcastic remarks by his old com- 
rade Gregory Solomon about the communist plan to build a 
socialist “utopia in backward Russia” of 1917, Lenin shouted: 

“This is not a question of Russia at all! I SPIT ON 
RUSSIA! This is merely one phase through which we must 
pass in order to bring about the world revolution!” 

The new American Friends of Russian Freedom formed 
towards the end of 1950 is a revival of the spirit of those 
early founders in Boston. Our task today is a million times 
greater than the one Mark Twain and his colleagues were fac- 
ing. It is, however, not insurmountable. We do not have to 
form new organizations. Existing organized segments of our 
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people can dispose of many of their activities which contribute 
nothing to the liquidation of the Soviet menace and dedicate 
their time, energy and funds to our problem number one. We 
need not make a secret about our lino goal. On the con- 
trary, the more we shout about it from the housetops, the 
better the victims behind the iron curtain will like us, the 
more will they bless us. It will instill in them the courage 
and determination needed to take matters in hand and with 
the aid of the Red Army bring an end to the world peace dis- 
turbers. But we must keep mum about our methods of realiz- 
ing our goal. 

A general staff to coordinate the activities of the various 
groups in the underground work, in the war against the com- 
munist fifth columns in the free world is now in the process 
of formation. We have many outstanding minds among the 
old revolutionaries, also the more recent escapees from Soviet 
tyranny. Their numbers run into the many thousands, and 
among them are men of courage and vision. These will be 
supervised and inspired by those of Americans who owe a 
great debt to our country—the countless thousands of ex- 
immigrants who have had many of their relatives and loved 
ones put to death in the iron curtain countries. And last but 
not least by those able and daring Americans who are more 
interested in having their posterity be proud of what they are 
doing for their country now than to be mere ancestor wor- 
shippers. 

On our freedom flag must be the very slogans which Lenin 
and his gang had used when they were out to deceive and en- 
slave the Russian peoples. They promised bread and have 
given them perennial hunger; they promised peace and have 
given their people uninterrupted war at home and abroad; 
they promised freedom from secret police and have established 
a secret police which runs into the millions; they promised 
liberty and have taken all the freedom away from their people; 
they promised freedom from exploitation of man by man and 
have instead established the most inhuman exploitation of 
man by the state. They promised land and have taken it all 
away. 

We must offer the peoples behind the iron curtain that 
which their gangster governments had promised and robbed 
them of all their rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. They who had suffered the most from this Marxist 
disease will know best how to prevent its recurrence. 

And to the deceived and misinformed millions of Europe 
who vote for their communist gangsters by the millions, we 
would inaugurate a campaign of exposing, with the aid of 
living witnesses from behind the iron curtain, the horrors of 
Bolshevism in practice. Lack of this educational campaign has 
helped gullibles, intellectuals and ignorant people to fall for 
the communist fraud. This is the way to stop sabotage and 
espionage; this is the way to stop desertion in the armed 
forces here and in other free nations; this is the way to offer 
an outlet for the inherently patriotic fervor of our young 
ones, and at the same time something to do for our thousands 
of retired executives who can afford to contribute their time 
and talents to the cause of our country. 

Three years ago a little group of us spent some time in- 
Vestigating the situation in Europe, including the plight of 
the Russian escapees and refugees. They had been dealt a 
mean and painful blow. Unmindful of the old Russian adage: 
“If you don’t cheat you don’t sell,” the late President Roose- 
velt and his successor Truman fell for Stalin’s bait to help 
him with the repatriation of millions of Russian war prisoners 
and civilians who were in Germany. A few of us who had 
known the nature of the Kremlin beast better than some of 
our diplomats could have told the two Presidents that if we 
agreed to that plan we would be dealing a death blow not 





only to the Russian victims but to ourselves. We did not wake 
up to the realization of the blunder until many thousands of 
Russians had committed suicide rather than return to Russia 
or until we discovered that the men and women who were on 
our side ideologically were being exterminated by the Stalin 
murderers. 

The offshoot of this idiocy was the alienation of the tra- 
ditional friendship of the Russian peoples for America, a 
bitterness which we could ill afford to inculcate. Should, God 
forbid, a war take place, we must have the friendship of the 
Russian masses who would repeat, only on a larger scale, the 
desertions from the Soviet armed forces we had witnessed dur- 
ing the first year of the war after Hitler invaded Russia. They 
would make sure this time that the communist camarilla was 
wiped out. But only if they get sufficient proof now that we, 
the people of America, are their friends and are determined to 
help them in the struggle against their government. There is 
still time to help prevent a war by joining hands with the vic- 
tims of communism and bring about an end to the Soviet 
nightmare. 

This is what our little organization, with pennies for funds, 
has been trying to do. First we established freedom house 
in Munich to receive the escapees from Soviet slavery in the 
occupation forces in East Germany. Upon arrival to the west, 
such escapees or defectors are first screened by the American 


‘military authorities and only when found useful and bona- 


fide escapees are they turned over to us. At a cost of about 
$30 per month, we have been able to maintain each escapee, 
giving him or her a room, food, clothing and some pocket 
money. The average time in our freedom house is around 
three-four months. During that period an effort is made to 
dispose of them by finding work in Europe or sending them 
off to far away countries. 

Many of them prefer to be closer to the East-West border 
in order to carry on anti-Soviet activities. There is an under- 
ground and they find plenty to do to reach their brothers in 
the Soviet occupation forces. Rotating the troops more often 
has been the result. When they are sent back to Russia, they 
carry the message of our friendship and what we are doing 
for their escapees. Those who come over help us with the 
fight against the communist movement in the various European 
countries. 

There is need for more freedom houses; there is need for 
more help for those Russian men and women who are giving 
their lives in the underground work. More and more could 
be recruited for the task if there were funds available. The 
cost of the hardly-used cigarettes our men and women throw 
away daily could easily finance such a movement. These are 
our real friends. They and they alone can help bring about 
an end to the Soviet nightmare and avert a third world war. 

The Petroleum industry is made up of pioneers. Here is a 
piece of pioneering made to order for them. The petroleum 
industry is suffering from the work of the Kremlin which has 
already roped off over 800,000,000 peoples—one third of the 
total world population—and by keeping their standard of liv- 
ing lowest of all, the markets of the world are injured. And 
this is only the beginning. Given a chance to entrench the 
communists in China and the other countries, if the west falls 
for the trading bait, the industrialization of China will take 
on the same form as Russia, with only samples of our indus- 
trial products bought, and the chaos that will follow in the 
world’s markets will play havoc with our economy. Stalin 
served warning in his February 18, 1952 last address before 
the Soviet communist Congress. With millions of slaves work- 
ing sixteen hours a day, with the general consumption of the 
people kept down to the lowest possible standard, he served 
notice that pretty soon he will be ready to flood the_ world 














with his “surpluses”, surpluses created by taking it out of the 
mouths and off the backs of the enslaved. 

It is indeed five minutes to midnight. Are we going to 
wait until it is past midnight to get underway with the prob- 
lem facing us—embarking upon a campaign which will 
bring liberation to the masses and death to the tyrants of the 
Bolshevist 

Lest there be those who might say that it cannot be done, 
I wish to remind them that it took. one man Lenin to bring 
the nightmare to the Russian 160,000,000 population ; it took 
one man Stalin to strengthen the regime and to spread its de- 
ception and misery to the rest of the world. Is there any task, 
no matter how great, that a group of truly patriotic, self- 
sacrificing Americans could not lick once they made up their 
minds to do it, once they realized the holy nature of the 
cause, and once they appreciated the consequences to the safety 
of our free institutions if we faltered? 

It is a pretty sad state of affairs when the General in charge 
of one a the leading military schools in our country writes 
to me as of May 21, 1952: “It is our sincere hope that you 
will be able to make this talk in that we feel that many of 
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our officers are still unaware of the real danger of com- 
munism. 

Is is any wonder that 49,000 American soldiers deserted 
our armed forces between the beginning of the Korean war 
and December, 1952? Better indoctrination of the officers 
and men is essential, nay, vital to the winning of the war let 
loose upon the world by Russia on that memorable December 
24, 1917 in Russia. 

This task cannot be left to the Administration alone. We 
are still maintaining diplomatic relations with the evil power 
in Moscow. And although that power has been violating the 
letter and the spirit of the treaty of recognition, this will not 
be done by our government. But as private citizens we can 
and must throw ourselves into this fray with all we have— 
talent, ideas, work, money and our very lives, if need be. A 
comparative handful of us dedicated to this cause could easily 
save tens of millions of American lives, to say nothing of sav- 
ing us from economic ruin. 

As a member of the family of the petroleum industry, I 
cherish the hope that our people will lead the way to victory 
over the insane, atheistic communists. 


improving Understanding and Productivity 
Through Human Relations 


THAT PEOPLE NOT ONLY MAKE A LIVING, BUT ALSO A LIFE 


By WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, M. D. Secretary, The Menninger Foundation Topeka, Kansas 
Delivered at the 20th Annual Meeting of the National Association of Food Chains 
Chicago, Illinois, September 29, 1953 


AM grateful for the opportunity to meet with you. In 

spite of many qualms, I accepted the invitation to speak 

to you. It is always hazardous to attempt to talk to a group 
of individuals engaged in an entirely different type of work 
than one’s own. Perhaps you may understand how I feel 
were you to assume the assignment of speaking to a group 
of a thousand psychiatrists! 

There are several reasons why, as a psychiatrist, I have 
qualms about discussing methods of increasing understand- 
ing and ‘improving the productivity of individuals. Our 
knowledge about and experience in preventing mental ill 
health in groups of people are as yet meager. Furthermore, 
there is not time to set straight the many misconceptions 
that some of you may have about the scope of the medical 
specialty of psychiatry and the characteristics of its practi- 
tioners. For instance, many people erroneously assume that 
in some way or other we can read their minds—singly or 
collectively ! 

The chief reason I am here is, to me, an especially satisfy- 
ing one. My introducer very graciously mentioned our work 
in psychiatric training and research in Topeka. Ours is a non- 
profit organization with a Board of Governors responsible 
for it. One of my bosses, who as I understand it, is also 
one of your bosses—Jack Logan—extended the invitation. 
An invitation from him to any of us is more than a request; 
it is a command. I am glad that he “commanded” me to be 
with you and thereby give me this chance to express some 
ideas to you for a few minutes at this delightful lunchéon. 

Another reason why I dared come here today was that 
the psychiatrist and the operator of a food store have much 
in common. All of us are human; we have certain kinds 





of wives we have to live with, we have children who some- 
times have their problems, and most of us have a job where 
we are associated with some “eight balls.” Daily as we try 
to live satisfying lives, we are beset by big and little problems 
in dealing with the people around us—customers, associates, 
family, strangers. We even have difficulties with ourselves. 

The basis for my remarks is what I have learned on my 
job as a psychiatrist. For many years I spent my daily life 
trying to understand and help troubled, sometimes ineffective, 
usually unhappy and some times difficult individuals. In one 
sense, I think you do the same thing as an inevitable, even 
though incidental, part of your work. I think of you as 
being on the firing line, seeing the early evidences of malad- 
justment. I’m sure that within your own organization you 
have some difficulties. If you are very wise, you know that 
you have difficulties yourself and that you have to wrestle 
with these in whatever kind of business you're in. This 
may be particularly true of the food business where your 
“wife” is the wife of the community and you are trying 
to satisfy her all the time. A lot of people, including our- 
selves, give way temporarilly or for extended periods under 
the pressures of life. Some bend a bit, some break. Too 
often only as a last resort do people come to the psychiatrist 
for help. 

It is my contention that only when we understand people, es- 
pecially those in trouble, are we able to help them. Those of 
us with a sense of social responsibility must accept the job 
of helping those around us find more satisfaction in their 
work, in their personal relationships, in their opportunities. 
We are all forced into the role of leadership at one time or 
another—as parents, teachers, supervisors, executives. A 
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special relationship must exist between a doctor and his 
ient, the parent and his child, the supervisor and his 
employee, the executive and his staff, and even the sales 
person and his customer. The more we know about the 
human personality, the better can we manage this special 
relationship and carry out our leadership responsibility. 

Let me cite some specific examples of the unhappy effects 
resulting from one maladjusted person. Even though I recog- 
nize that individuals I shall describe are beyond help through 
“first-aid” from an employer, I am sure that you often see 
their counterpart in much earlier stages of maladjustment, 
who can be helped before they become sick. 

I had a long distance phone call yesterday from an officer 
of a large industry on the east coast, one with many thousands 
of employees. He called to ask what to do about a top-flight 
executive—a man in the $50,000 income bracket—who had 
been with the company for many years and was now an 
extremely important official of that company. The day before 
the phone call, he was discovered acting queerly in a hotel, 
doing strange things which jeopardized his own reputation 
and therefore the standing and business of the company in 
that area. 

Recently in my office I saw a man who had been a very 
promising young business man. Because of the successful 
management of his particular store, he was moved into a 
higher eschelon position in which there were increasing pres- 
sures and demands. He tried to keep from feeling over- 
whelmed by increasing his efforts. But, the more hours he 
worked, the less he seemed to accomplish. He reminded me 
of the definition of a zealot—the individual who having lost 
his aim, redoubles his effort. In this instance, the man’s 
feeling in inadequacy and insecurity and tenseness resulted in 
failure because emotionally he couldn’t accept this greater re- 
sponsibility. It is a curious fact that certain people can’t stand 
promotion. How to handle that kind of problem must, I am 
sure, have confronted you many times with people who 
promise to do a job, but no matter how hard they try can’t 
handle it. 

Then there was the man who became the head of his 
company at the age of 56—a large manufacturing business. 
He had always been an extremely efficient but at the same 
time precise and meticulous type of person whom the psychia- 
trist would call compulsive. Nine o'clock to him was nine 
o'clock and not 9:01 or 9:02. He was so fussy in the way 
he arranged things that if someone even disturbed the papers 
on his desk he was very upset about it. A very difficult 
situation arose in his family situation. He worried excessively 
about it without finding a solution. It reflected in his loss 
of interest in business. He had been a social drinker but 
at this age, and under this pressure, he began to drink more 
heavily. Alcohol provided a kind of an escape for him and 
he reached the point where he drank excessively. He would 
sneak a bottle into the drawer of his office desk and snatch 
a swallow now and then when he thought he was unobserved. 
Obviously the effect of his drinking could not go on for 
long without being detected. He was brought to us in Topeka 
in a very disorganized state. The business he had been build- 
ing for many years fortunately kept going—but not without 
a great deal of damage to it and to his many associates in it. 

It isn’t only the executive whose maladjustment can cause 
damage, though proportionately he can cause much more. 
The daydreamer who ignores the waiting customer, the wor- 
ried checker who mis-adds the sales, the delivery truck driver 
who has an accident—all of these hurt themselves, their fami- 
lies, their co-workers and their business. Most important is 





the fact that any one of us may get into emotional jams. 
Only the uninformed assumes that it is always the other guy, 
not himself, who will get into trouble. I reiterate my con- 
tention that the more we understand the relationship between 
ourselves and other people, the better executives, the better 
business men, the better parents, the better individuals we 
will be. 

There are many points that might be discussed briefly of 
interest to this group concerning the relationship of our 
psychiatric knowledge and the work of the food chain opera- 
tor. I want to briefly touch on three of these: the nature of 
the instinctive aggressive drive in each personality in relation- 
ship to work; secondly, a sketch of some specific maladjust- 
ments that cause so much difficulty in business and industrial 
situations; and finally the application of some of our psychi- 
atric principles in term of leadership, motivation and value 
systems. 


THE AGGRESSIVE DRIVE AND WORK 


From the time that a man leaves high school it takes about 
15 years of study to become a qualified psychiatrist. At the 
end of this time he has gained an understanding of the 
human personality, how it develops and functions and the 
various manifestations of how one personality reacts with 
another one. One very significant aspect of this study of the 
personality is related to what the psychiatrist refers to as 
the instinctive aggressive drive—an energy drive within all 
of us that if unbridled gets us into the most of our difficul- 
ties. To understand its workings, in fact to understand people 
at all takes uncommon, not just common sense. One of the 
difficulties and pitfalls in working to improve mental health 
is the number of amateur psychologists or psychiatrists who 
presume to know all about human behavior without the 
benefit of that very large body of scientific knowledge about 
the personality. 

This instinctive hostile and aggresive drive that exists in 
all of us keeps trying to assert itself in one way or another. 
The way we manage this energy or the way it manages us 
accounts for so much of our behavior. Primitive man could 
release aggressiveness directly. As a result of our cultural, 
social and intellectual development, rarely is this possible. We 
recognize that work serves as a major outlet for this kind of 
energy—and we have learned to look upon work as an 
essential outlet for it—even though work is also an economic 
necessity. A man’s work provides a more or less legitimate 
opportunity for the individual to compete, to attempt to 
master, to fight. Control of the aggressive pressure within de- 
pends upon being able to direct one’s energy in a constructive 
way against something. 

But even with this outlet through work, often the individual 
doesn’t gain the satisfaction in life that he wants. It is the 
management of this aggressive drive and how to handle it 
that can lead to the man with ambitious initiative, and on the 
other hand, it is the disturbances of this aggressive drive that 
lead to all the forms of hate and hostility and murder and war. 
Evidence of this is the widespread dissatisfaction in many 
of our organizations. A few moments ago you and I heard 
Mr. Grant in his news cast report six or eight instances 
where men weren't getting along with each other. 

So many jobs do restrict the workers by regimentation, 
routine, lack of opportunity for initiative. A satisfying job 
must have compensating qualities. It must enable the indi- 
vidual to develop comfortable relationships with those about 
him. Liking and being liked by people about him is essential 
to the healthy man—in his. family, with his associates, his 
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friends and his customers. We all want to be a part of and 
feel an allegiance to a group of which we are proud. Any 
time any of us are rejected or black-balled, it hurts, no matter 
by whom. To the degree that we feel we aren't wanted 
or don't belong, our job satisfaction suffers. 

Then too, the job must offer a chance to develop real 

satisfaction in achievement, an opportunity to contribute or 
to create. We want to feel we are getting somewhere, that 
we have some goals and are making progress towards them 
and that doing our work well is a part and parcel of our pur- 
pose. 
Perhaps most important for all of us is the desire for 
a sense of personal worth and dignity. We some times for- 
get that everyone else, like ourself, is a distinct individual 
who loves and hates, has ambitions and strivings, hopes 
and aspirations. Each of us want people to know us as a 
person and not merely as a number. As an employee, I want 
my boss to think of me as an individual and not merely 
another cog in the machine. To me, my name is the most 
important title in the world. When the boss forgets it, it 
makes a great deal of difference in how I feel. 


MALADJUSTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


In considering emotional problems specifically related to 
industry, it is wise first to remind ourselves again that all 
of us do have personality problems—expressed on the job, 
in a home or in a store. Problems reflect themselves in 
behavior and can result in headaches or stomachaches, de- 
pressions or insomnia, unrealistic suspicions or fears. They 
express themselves by making one an unreasonable superior, 
an undependable worker, a nagging wife, a petulant child or 
an unfaithful friend. 

When we have great masses of people working together 
in the same line of work—in the food chain store, the fac- 
tory or the army, there are certain kinds of specific sociological 
and psychological problems that affect the group. Many of 
these are certainly subject to psychiatric understanding though 
rarely has there been an opportunity to do this. We are all 
aware of the misunderstandings between labor and manage- 
ment that beset so many, many industries. A major problem 
in all group work is absenteeism, the enormous cost of labor 
turnover, the inefficiency that results with any kind of em- 
ployee discontent and/or suspicion of management. 

If we look at specific individuals—the object of the regular 
study of the psychiatrist—we can see further specific kinds 
of problems that cause so much difficulty in any kind of 
team work. 

There are what the psychiatrist calls neurotic characters—the 
individuals who are querulous, undependable, some times de- 
ceitful. One of their major difficulties is their failure to 
learn from experience or perhaps to profit from their mis- 
takes. Rarely do they form other than rather tenuous kinds 
of loyalties to the people about them, and consequently are 
referred to so often as “trouble makers’’. 

Physicians recognize more and more clearly that a great 
number of the patients who come to them complain of 
physical symptoms which result from acknowledged or per- 
haps unrecognized emotional problems. Physical pain caused 
by psychological conflict is responsible for sending approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all patients to all doctors. A very 
high percent of all stomach trouble is caused by difficulty in 
personal relationships. Many cases of heart difficulty are 
emotional in origin. Even those organic illnesses, like coronary 
disease, have significant emotional components. 
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Another major problem in industry is the phenomenon 
known as “accident proneness.” Certain people—unhealthy 
personalities—perpetrate or become involved in many more 
accidents than the average person. Many studies have been 
made of these and statistics indicate that about 25 or 30 
per cent of the people are responsible for about 60 to 85 
per cent of all accidents. Most of these studies have been made 
in automobile and truck drivers. I am sure this applies, 
however, not only to automobile drivers but in many vocations. 
For instance, in this field of work, it probably applies to 
meat cutters. We do not yet know enough to spot these 
people in advance, but their records soon indicate this person- 
ality quirk which so often leads to partial or complete self 
destruction—and often injury to others. Probably in the 
same category are the chronic mistake makers, who for some 
reason or other keep on using the same bad judgment or 
wrong practice over and over and over again. 

Many individuals who wouldn’t be regarded as mentally 
ill are conspicuously maladjusted socially—they don’t get along 
with the people around them. They account for a major part 
of the employee turnover in every business. Repeated surveys 
have indicated that 70 per cent of all dismissals are the result 
of social incompetence and not more than 30 per cent result 
from technical incompetence. The significance of this situa- 
tion is that so many, many people could be helped, if 
such help were available. 

Then there are many special problems in business with 
psychiatric implications—like alcoholism which in most com- 
panies is so badly handled. We are becoming more and more 
aware of the emotional problems related to the process of 
aging and hence to the retirement program used in any 
particular business. Any of these points, so briefly mentioned, 
could justify extensive phychiatric study in any business. 


APPLICATION OF MENTAL HEALTH PRINCLPLES 


We psychiatrists are aware of many gaps in our knowledge. 
Psychiatric research, because of lack of financial support, has 
been extremely limited. Nevertheless, we have formulated 
certain principles that can be applied in business and industry. 
We are sure that they are applicable because of their general 
applicability—in the home, the community, the family, and 
to each of us as individuals. 

There was a special opportunity in World War II to see 
the effect of /eadership on mental health. As Mr. Achenbach 
indicated to you in his introduction, personality problems 
were the chief cause of loss of manpower during the war. 
During those five years, we mobilized 89 fighting divisions— 
15,000 men in a division. The manpower loss within this 
select age group of American youth, through rejection at the 
draft level and discharge from the service, amounted to the 
number equivalent to 166 more divisions! I cite this set of 
figures to indicate a very rough estimate of the extent of emo- 
tional problems in our midst. 

It was the conviction of those responsible for the mainte- 
nance of good mental health in the army, that leadership was 
the most significant factor making or breaking it. Leadership 
is not merely an inborn ability. There is much to learn that 
can help us be a better father, supervisor and executive—if 
we don’t presume to know it all. We can learn about person- 
ality structure and function. We can learn to recognize the 
widely different methods that we each develop to defend 
our own psychological integrity—in a healthy or unhealthy 
manner. 

For instance, one widely used “defense” is prejudice. All 
of us have prejudices,—that is we have firm beliefs and con- 
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victions that may or may not have a rational basis. We en- 
deavor to force them on everyone about us—our children, 
cur families, and sometimes our friends. Certainly our busi- 
nesses, insofar as we are responsible for them, are colored 
by the point of view—along with the prejudices—of the boss. 
It is the leader's responsibility to recognize these for what 
they are—personal defenses—of himself, as well as of his 
associates. Only then can he figure out what to do about 
the problems they create. Unless we do understand how people 
feel and think, we can’t understand their behavior. 

Returning again to our experience in military organiza- 
tions, the degree and type of motivation seemed to be a de- 
termining factor in the individual's adjustment. The question 
always in front of us, as it is in business, was “how can we 
motivate a person to do his assigned job efficiently?” 

There are two kinds of motivations, speaking technically. 
One is described by psychiatrists as being unconscious—be- 
cause it is beyond our volitional control. That part of the 
personality known as the unconscious plays tricks on us in 
many ways and is a major factor in determining all of our 
behavior. For instance, all of us occasionally have a lapse 
of memory—we can’t remember a name, a date or a place, 
even though we know it very well. Occasionally, we even 
forget an appointment! We have various ways of uninten- 
tionally defeating ourselves: when we let emotions take over 
too much or permit our selfish desires to govern decisions. 

Then there is conscious motivations—the factor that has 
so much to do with the interest or disinterest, the enthusiasm 
or apathy, the determination or the refusal to do a job. In 
the army there was an Information and Education Section 
whose staff labored long and hard trying to explain to the 
soldiers the reason why the war was necessary and why 
they had to fight. In every company, in every camp, there 
was an Information Officer, because it seemed so vital to 
try to give the fighting man an understanding of what it 
was all about. Unless an organization provides the education 
for and information about a particular job, the mission of 
the business or industry, and the individual's role in it, the 
employee is not apt to be motivated to work harder or more 
happily and effectively. 

Making the effort to develop positive motivation depends 
on effective and free-flowing communications. It is an amaz- 
ing fact how two of us can sit down together and so com- 
pletely misunderstand what the other man says. Words have 
different meanings to different people. Emotional surcharges 
modify these meanings even further. The matter is more 
complicated by the difficulties involved in establishing an 
effective line of communication between various echelons, 
particularly from the bottom up. Many of you gentlemen are 
more familiar with this problem than I am. I am sure that 
there are officers who do not wish to know what the soldiers 
in the rear rank think, and this probably applies to executives 
and their workers, too. Some of those who say they do, 
manage to make it impossible for themselves to find out. 

An encouraging development is the practice of Sears Roe- 
buck and many other companies of using the employees’ 
attitude survey published by Science Research Associates. 
When the employees are given the opportunity, anonymously, 
to express their ideas about their job and their superior, it 
takes a courageous superior to look at the results objectively. 
However, it is most important for him to know what his 
employees are thinking about their work—and him. Because 
you and I think in a particular way does not mean that 
another man thinks the same way. We mature greatly if and 
when, instead of saving our own feelings by ignoring a 





person or calling him stupid, perverse, lazy, or cowardly, if 
we can adopt a favorable attitude and start to find out “why” 
people for whom we are responsible feel and behave the way 
they. do. 

A feeling of self-worth and enjoyment of participation with- 
in a group are basic to positive motivation. In our technical 
language, we call this “identification” with the unit. During 
the war whenever we found soldiers who thought they be- 
longed to the “best damned outfit in the army,” we never 
had to worry about the mental health or the morale or, in 
fact the efficiency of their unit. Somehow through leadership 
and the devices of that art, the men in such an organization 
were not merely numbers; they belonged. Obviously, they felt 
that their leaders would look out for their interests and in 
effect, they feel that they themselves had helped in an in- 
tangible way to shape the policy and make plans. Such an 
attitude indicated that they had confidence in their leadership 
and did not regard themselves as being personally controlled 
or “pushed around.” P 

When we find negative motivation, our efforts should be 
directed towards discovering why we have failed to create 
positive motivation. Some times the fault lies in leadership 
personalities or methods; some times in maladjusted workers. 
Industrial groups have found physical first aid stations valuable, 
in fact necessary. It intrigues me to wonder why so few of 
them, apparently, have established emotional first aid stations, 
since most of the “headaches” of industry originate in the 
thinking and emotions of people. Many of the major problems 
are, in the final analysis, human relationship problems. I am 
personally convinced that mental hygiene clinics in business 
and industrial plants would pay big dividends—in dollars and 
in human happiness—as they did in the mental hygiene units 
of the basic training camps throughout World War II. One 
caution in this connection: industry has long acted on the 
principle that when it needed expert opinion and help, it paid 
off to get the best. It is important to use that principle if 
one were to set up an emotional first aid service. It should 
certainly rate the services of a ‘‘pro,”” not an amateur. 


RECONSIDERATION OF OUR VALUE SYSTEMS 


It has been said that we are living in a crazy world. If 
the world appears to be crazy, it is because of the behavior 
of us who live in it. It is our world and it is only the 
mentally sick person who knows of only one way to settle 
a problem—by killing off his opponent. We have had more 
crimes this year than last year and more last year than the 
year before. Immaturity and defective morale standards of 
behavior can be blamed for much that is wrong. 

Things seem to have become more important to us than 
feelings. Because of technicological progress we are sur- 
rounded by gadgets upon which we have become dependent. 
We drive—or fly—at a terrific speed to save a few minutes, 
which we rarely use constructively. We like a song so much 
that we wear it out blaring it over our millions of radios. 
I'll venture to say that you can’t name one outstanding 
military tune of the Second World War and all of us know 
20 from the First World War because our communications 
system didn’t ruin them in three weeks. It indicates again the 
kind of tempo in which we are living. Physical comfort and 
self consideration have become prime goals of endeavor. One 
could go on and on enumerating ways in which we live our 
lives looking for the answers to the oft repeated question 
—“What is in this for ME?” 

A famous educator recently asked, “If our aim in America 
is hard headed materialism, why waste the time giving or 
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trying to give our students culture?’’ From the mental health 
point of view, people with a purely materialistic self inclusive 
conception of life are psychologically immature. Our world 
needs many more people who will ask themselves, “What 
can I DO about this?’’ “What is in this for US?” 

The very real problem that confronts all of us in every 
community, in every walk of life is: How can we foster 
the adoption of mentally healthy value systems by more 
people? 

All of our findings in psychiatric experience verify the 
general principles so widely known and so often forgotten, 
namely,—the most desirable satisfactions in life cannot be 
bought with money. Dollars in any form—-salaries, pensions, 
profit sharing—are not what people really want most. Adding 
new drapes and upholstered couches to the women’s lounges 
is mot so very important to morale. Material things will not 
buy loyalty or job satisfaction that will last—in a business 
or your home. Some times I think, husbands do make the 
mistake of thinking their wives are to be bought, and some 
times perhaps, wives are silly enough to be for sale. Some 
employers make the same mistake, assuming that if he pays 
his employee enough, the man will be satisfied and do a good 
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job. Constantly we must remind ourselves that in the final 
analysis, one simply cannot purchase sincerity, devotion, dedi- 
cation or loyalty. 

The most important job satisfaction depends on each one 
having the chance to develop the kind of relationship with 
his associates that will result in mutual respect and confidence, 
No matter how essential certain work may be in the long 
run, and even in the short run, it will not be as well done 
if it does not provide this opportunity. 

Mental health, in one sense, is synonymous with happiness, 
personal and family security, and success in the many varied 
activities of living. The job which is so vital to our economy 
can add to or subtract from these emotional and psychological 
necessities. The cultivation of good human relations isn’t 
merely a humanitarian opportunity. It can and does produce 
first, an increase in the satisfaction to employees as Custo- 
mers, which is an extremely important responsibility of any 
business. Second, good human relations will pay off in cold 
dollars and cents to management. Finally, were we able to 
apply some of these simple principles effectively many more 
people would have a chance—not only to make a living—but 
also to make a life. 


Lifeblood of American Capitalism 


COMPETITION IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
By ERIC JOHNSTON, President, Motion Picture Association of America 
Delivered at the Community Lecture Series, Jackson, Michigan, September 29, 1953 


try as a force so crucial in our lives that it might de- 
cisively determine the course of the human race, I would 
like to discuss it with you this evening. 

It is to competition more than anything else that we in 
America owe our unparalleled standard of living and our un- 
matched proficiency in production and distribution. 

Now it may sound strange coming from a member of an 
industry that has been hard hit by it, but I attribute our com- 
petitive economy, with all its benefits te producer and con- 
sumer alike, to our anti-trust legislation. This charter of 
American economic rights is entitled to take its place, along 
with the Magna Charta, on the road to freedom as a monu- 
mental mile post. 

That's a controversial statement and I know I am not go- 
ing to get away with it unchallenged. I am prepared to back 
it up. 

Societies that shun competition as the practice of knaves 
violating the rules of the club sometimes try to explain away 
our form of economy by ascribing it to geographic good for- 
tune and lucky accident. 

They argue that the new world naturally bred rivalry with 
its gold rushes and Sooner races—that opening up new terri- 
tory and pushing back frontiers just had to lead to competi- 
tion. 

With some justice they will remind us that we enjoy a free 
and common market that sprung from unity, not rivalry, that 
our original colonies banded together primarily for military 
and political reasons and that the concept of a common mar- 
ket was secondary, if it existed at all. 

To a point, but to a point only, these explanations have 
validity. Beyond that point, they are not explanations, but 
alibis. After all, we oh yee oldtime robber barons who tried 
to kill off competition and whack up the loot among them- 
selves. 


B ECAUSE I regard competition in commerce and indus- 


Moreover, physical expansion reached its limits many years 
ago. We could have fallen on old and evil habits. We could 
have settled down to a restricted economy complete with pro- 
tective barriers and captive markets—but we didn’t. 

At the historic crossroads, our society faced up to its des- 
tiny and made the fateful decision which marked us as the 
world leaders of the future and the champions of modern 
capitalism. 

We pushed through anti-trust legislation which thenceforth 
outlawed collusion among producers to fix prices and rig 
markets at the expense of the buying public. It gave the little 
independent a chance to stand on his own feet and offer 
competition to the advantage of the consumer. These laws 
were no accident of history, no blessing of geography. 

True like any other laws, anti-trust legislation has been 
violated and even misapplied on more than one occasion, but 
in the long run these measures guarantee that the lifeblood- 
of modern capitalism—competition—will not be drained off 
by the greedy or the short-sighted. 

This decisive step, it seems to me, has been primarily re- 
sponsible for the flowering of an economy that makes us 
substantially different from other societies. There is a dis- 
tinction that needs strong underscoring. 

When we talk about two worlds nowadays, we generally 
have in mind the two major opposing camps of our times— 
the free world and the communist bloc. We blandly assume 
that those of us who are bound together by common political 
objectives likewise share mutual economic principles. We 
don’t. 

This difference which exists between America and most of 


her allies does not lend itself readily to drama and head-- 


lines. It is not the colorful subject of diplomatic maneuvers 
and dashing communiques and because it isn’t, it tends to 
get lost in the shuffle of events that beset our lives. 
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Yet this difference is of critical importance, for it is the 
cause of a fundamental split in the free world approach to 
the problems of the day. United though we may be in our 
opposition to communistic imperialism, the capitalistic de- 
mocracies are severely handicapped in launching a joint of- 
fensive of substantial effectiveness as long as this economic 
chasm exists. 

Let us take a look at capitalism as it works in the United 
States and see where it differs from capitalism abroad. 

Competition has kept our producers on their toes to the de- 
light of the buying public. Most of them realize the futility 
of conspiring among themselves. They do not try to crush or 
freeze out their rivals. Instead they seek to out-do each other 
in technical advances, and in advertising, merchandising, re- 
pair and replacement. American entrepreneurs plow an ever 
mounting percentage of their profits back into their business 
to improve their products, for they know that the consumer 
is the final judge. In our economy the slogan: “The Cus- 
tomer Is Always Right,” has rich and real meaning. 

Commercial rivalry is responsible for ever higher quality 
and better values in the products we turn out and the services 
we render. This is a continuing process which is growing, 
not slowing down. In spite of so-called cheap money, the 
American market today offers better buys than ever before, 
and there is every reason to believe that tomorrow will be an 
improvement over today. 

It is a popular pastime these days to dwell on the glories 
of the old hard dollar when we allegedly could buy so much 
more for so much less. But think it over for a moment, was 
this really true? 

The era of ten-cent milk was marked by the ten dollar 
weekly wage as well. That was no bargain. 

And even if your income was adequate then, what kind of 
an automobile could you get back in 1920, let us say, for six 
thousand old fashioned dollars? If it did sixty miles an hour 
downhill, it was a demon’s vehicle. If it could go uphill with- 
out a change in gears, it was a powerhouse. And you could 
really brag about economy if you got twelve miles to a gallon 
of gas. Besides, was it very comfortable? Did it have style 
and beauty or any of the conveniences and safety factors we 
know today? 

Why, with a third as many dollars now, you can get many 
times the automobile you could thirty years ago. 

The story is the same in so many other products and serv- 
ices—tadios, motion pictures, communications, are just some 
of them. It is competition that has stimulated our producers 
to dedicate themselves to serve the public on the grand and 
practical scale. 

I am not implying that American businessmen are so lofty 
that they welcomed competition from the outset. Who ever 
does? Yet, faced with rivalry, our entrepreneurs have made 
the most of it. Indeed, they have improved because of it to a 
point where American management, production and sales- 
manship have few, if any, equals anywhere. 

Now why should Americans enjoy virtually unchallenged 
industrial and commercial leadership in the modern world? 
Our country was not the mother of the Industrial Revolution. 
That honor belongs to Great Britain. We cannot lay undis- 
puted claim to superior craftsmanship, nor do we have a 
monopoly on managerial brains. 

The fundamental answer, it seems to me, is that our econo- 
my is sparked by competition and we thrive on expanding 
markets. In most other societies, the economy is restricted, 
production is rigged, prices are fixed and the markets are 
captive. 

When consumer demand falls off in the United States, our 
producers make strenuous efforts to gain new customers and 





to hold old ones by cutting prices and by making products 
more attractive. 

In other lands, the general practice is to match falling 
markets with curtailed production and maintained prices. 
Without competition there is a premium on scarcity. With 
it, the accent is on growing markets. 

In the light of this important difference between capitalism 
as Americans know it and capitalism as it is practiced abroad, 
is it surprising to learn that American manufacturers, to keep 
up with their rivals, feel compelled to replace plant machin- 
ery on the average of once every four and a half years, while 
in France, for example, industrial equipment has a normal 
operating life of something like seventeen and a half years? 

American specialists who surveyed British coal mines in 
1940 were startled to discover that most of them were operat- 
ing with equipment that had been installed as long ago as 
1913. Little wonder then that the American coal miner out- 
produces his British counterpart by six to one, in spite of the 
six-hour day in American pits. 

These are only two examples of how far ahead of most 
other people we are and how different our brand of capital- 
ism is from theirs. In countries less advanced than Britain or 
France, the gap is even greater. 

What is true in production is equally true in distribution, 
salesmanship and service. Proficiency in these fields is a con- 
dition for survival and success in the American business world. 
Elsewhere it is frowned upon. 

In Europe which has fewer states than we have, there is 
no free and common market. Imports are choked by pro- 
tectionist restrictions and quotas. Exports are given an eco- 
nomic false-face by state subsidies. 

In our country enlightened managers and forthright labor 
leaders have also played key roles in establishing the kind of 
buyers’ economy we have today. 

The pressure of rising wages has forced producers to ex- 
pand their markets. As profits decreased on each unit through 
rising costs, the entrepreneur increased the volume of his 
sales to assure his undertaking of adequate returns. 

Moreover, higher wages have also meant increased mass 
purchasing power—one very practical way of expanding 
markets. For a mass production society, it means mass con- 
sumption—without which such an economy could not flourish. 

American products made under competitive conditions are 
in universal demand. The success of our motion pictures is 
typical of the impact of our products on the world market. 
Although many countries have movie industries of their own, 
our pictures occupy about 72 per cent of the playing time on 
the world’s screens in the face of quotas and protective re- 
strictions. 

In many foreign lands it is considered fashionable these 
days to criticize American products. In some countries it is 
a hallmark of nationalism and patriotism to do so. 

How often do we hear that our cars flash too much chrome, 
that we place too much accent on our bathrooms or that our 
movies portray too many cowboys? 

It is my guess that there is some kind of a direct ratio be- 
tween the volume of sales and the amount of talk about a 
product. 

Coca Cola takes a pasting in Paris but its sales move up. 
On the other hand, it is easy to understand why Astrakan 
hats are not exactly the subject of daily conversation around 
the world—favorable or unfavorable. How many of us have 
ever seen one in the first place? 

While taking pride in what we have done, we ought not 
to be smug about our achievements and our practices. We 
are not simon-pure especially when we are confronted with 
opposition from abroad. After all, international commerce 





is a two-way street. Our domestic market, we must remem- 
ber, is someone else's foreign market. 

If we are justified in criticizing other countries for thrott- 
ling foreign trade through protection’s™, we are also open to 
the charge that we are sometimes gu!ty of the same misdeed 
and with less justification. 

We are not entitled to do any strutting—we have no right 
to champion competitive capitalism if we do not stand ready 
to take on all comers and accept all challenges no matter 
whence they come. : 

Even though foreign entrepreneurs have the benefit of 
cheaper labor, we have competed successfully with them, be- 
cause of our greater efficiency and our willingness to invest 
in progress. The most dangerous competitor any American 
producer has is another American producer. 

I would like to see the Amcrican businessman get protec- 
tion from cheap labor products by seeing wages go up abroad, 
not by seeing tariffs go up at home. 

If we cast the economic mote out of our own eye, our 
criticism of others would serve a better purpose. We could 
then without embarrassment urge other capitalistic societies 
to launch reforms and to abandon protectionism. As leaders, 
is it mot our duty to set the example, if we want others to 
follow? Our suggestions will more likely be heeded if we 
practice for ourselves what we preach for others. 

Cooperation, it seems to me, consists of roughly equal parts 
of operating and ‘‘co-ing.” The western world proved long 
ago that it knows how to operate. It has mastered the sciences 
and the crafts. But the time has come when the rest of the 
free world, and especially free Europe, must meet the chal- 
lenge that confronts it. It must abandon monopoly capitalism 
and go competitive. 

It must strive for free and common markets by knocking 
down barriers and restrictions. It must call a halt to protec- 
tionism which rewards the inadequate at the expense of the 
public. Its producers must look for their profits in expanding 
sales, not in fixed prices and captive markets. 

In 20th century society, governments must meet the de 
mands of the people and free enterprise must meet their 
needs. If they fail, the police state will follow and then 
people will meet the demands of government and enterprise 
will serve the needs of the commissars. 

It is not enough to dig a foxhole against communism. Our 
way of life depends on an expanding economy, on growing 
markets, and we must do what we can to encourage their 
growth throughout the world. 

Surely, one way to do this is to sponsor programs which 
will open up the channels of international trade, and give 
free reign to competition among nations and among industries 
within nations. 

The incompetent and the inadequate may suffer under such 
a system, but we know that the buying public will gain. 

There is no justification for giving protection, public or 
private, to anyone in any field who shirks service to the public. 

It would be unrealistic to think that tome:-ow we will 
induce the rest of the world to discard prac :es that have 
become entrenched over the years, but if we can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks, there is a chance at least that we might 
succeed in preventing a new dog from learning old tricks. 

New industries are opening up and expanding. Plastics, 
atomic energy and agricultural chemistry are just a few of 
them. We must do what we can to see that such new under- 
takings spread and grow—that they get off to a healthy start. 
We ought not be a party to any new cartels. Instead we 
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ought to give the old ones a dose of medicine that will cure 
them or kill them—competition. After all, it is difficult to 
be a spoiled child in a large family. 

When capitalism stops expanding, it begins to die. Mo- | 
nopoly capitalism is an old and tired system, incapable of © 
growth and unable to meet the daily needs of people. 

It would be a tragic error to assume that it is the friend © 
of our way of life. It is an enemy of progress and expansion, | 
and for that reason, it inadvertently helps the cause of com- 
munism. 

If the free world is to triumph in the end, it must think 
in terms of new horizons, not old frontiers. It cannot march 
forward under one political banner and be split down the — 
middle economically. 

One of our foremost problems today is this difference in 
economic concept between America and so many of her allies, 
The solution of that problem, the healing of that split, ought 
to get the highest kind of priority. It is the only way we 
can muster the combined strength of the free world partners 
in sufficient force to stem the tide of communist imperialism. 

Unless we close ranks by opening up our economies—by 
opening them up to the people—we shall be disastrously 
weakened in our efforts to stand up to the world-wide threat 
of Kremlin domination. 

It is our task, our mission, our destiny, if you please, to 
translate human wants into demands and demands into con- 
sumption. 

We are doing this now in the United States. It must be 
done everywhere—and it can be, if the producers of the free | 
world meet their responsibilities to history by serving the | 
public. Dedicated to that aim, they will not have to fear 
competition, nor cry for protection. 

If variety is the spice of life, then competition is the spice 
of variety. Surely, it is the spice of our economy and of our 
way of life, and so it must be for the rest of the civilized 
world if the values we treasure and the bounties we enjoy | 
are to endure. 
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